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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN PASTEL 
BY R. G. MATHEWS 


I. 
MusIcAL CELEBRITIES 

N all things Canadian THE 
| IDLER has, as most of its 

readers know, a keen in- 

terest. It is not, how- 
ever, because he is a Cana- 
dian that we have chosen this 
Mr. R. G. Mathews from the 
host of artists to draw 
for us a series of celebrities, 
but because he possesses the 
peculiar gift of snatching 
character and expression and 
“likeness,” and _ recording 
them with a wonderful exact- 
ness by means of his charcoal 
and pastels. 

At this point I may as well 
take the reader into my con- 
fidence. About the discovery 
of Mr. Mathews I know no- 
thing. AllI remember is that 
the Editor of this world- 
famous publication seized me 
by the slack of the coat, one 
fine morning, his other hand 
being occupied with a large 
and apparently heavy bag, 
and introduced me suddenly 
and violently to a gentle- 
man whom I had never seen 








before, saying these words rapidly: 
“Here is an Artist with a capital ‘A.’ Interview him. Pump him. 
Find out all you can about his work and him; get hold of his portraits, 
12 








and publish them,” which was all I could hear, for by this time the 
train was half-way out of Charing Cross Station, and the Editor was 
on his way to Aix, or some such place. 

We collected our breaths, and looked each other over suspiciously. 

“ He’s sudden ! isn’t he?” 

* 'Yes,”’ I answered. ‘ You see, that’s the kind of editor he #s.” 

“What did he say your name was?” asked the other gentleman. 

I told him. 

“ And your’s ?” I enquired. 

‘*“R. G. Mathews,” he replied. 
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KUBELIK. 


There was a strained silence. 

‘“* Well, suppose we go up to my studio,” he ventured, and so we went 
up to his studio, where the first thing I did was to trip over a touch- 
ing pair of very small feet which protruded piquantly from a low divan. 
Apologising profusely, I discovered that the lady was a lay figure. Thus 
[ led off by losing a great deal of dignity. 

The next thing was to get Mr. Mathews to talk. That was _ not 
very difficult. We talked about Canada, and about’ England, 
about india-rubber plants, suction-gas plants, motor cars, architecture, 
and psychic research; but for the life of me I couldn’t get the man 
to talk about his work. He wouldg, become diffident,: almost 
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uncomfortable, and would seize with joy a change of subject. Now 
this sort of thing was hopeless; I left him in despair, having made 
an appointment for a later date. 

This second time I was more successful; he gave me a portfolio of 
sketches and studies to look over, and I think he forgot that I was 
endeavouring to interview him. 

“You must realise,’ he said, “that these sketches that you are 
looking at are not, in the usually accepted sense of the term, Portraits. 
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None of these people have given 
me real serious sittings; they are 
studies, character studies; made, 
most of them, under difficulties, 
made against time, in uncomfort- 
able positions, and usually in a 
very bad light. Kubelik was just 
about to play, and was restless. 
Mark Hambourg, Bispham, and 
Gerardy were practising, and could 
hardly be expected to keep still. De 
Pachmann kept on telling me about 
his jewels with such animation 
that I thought I would never get 
him.” 

“Now this one,” He picked up 
that perfectly charming girl-sketch 
which occupies the first column 
of this interview, “‘ was made in 
approximately ten minutes, in a 
draughty and ill-lit dressing room, 
the lady being very anxious to get 
away.” 

“But how 
exclaimed. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and 
pulled out in succession half a 
dozen large drawers full of neatly 
arranged papers, packed tightly, of 
all shapes, sizes and colours. 

‘“* That,” he said, “‘ represents a 
small portion of the work of fifteen 


” 


do you do it?” I 


years. 

“You do not mean that you are 
one of those people who hold that 
all things are possible to the man 
who merely works, do you ? Where 
does genius come in ? ” 

‘“* No,” he replied decisively, “‘ the 
secret—if it is a secret, it certainly 
seems obvious enough after all—is 
Work flus Observation. A large 
proportion of the population refuse 
to observe. They will walk from 
Westminster to St. Paul’s without 
seeing a thing.” 

But I noticed that he fought shy 
of the word “‘ genius.” 

‘* This is what I mean,” he con- 
tinued, pulling a little sheaf of 
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papers from one of the packed 
drawers. 

I looked through them. There 
were half a dozen studies of a fat man 
with his hand in his pocket, the 
attention being centered upon the 
pocket, the coat sleeve, and the folds 
into which the coat was forced. 

*“* There is no imagination in that,” 
he went on, “ that is from the life, but 
if ever I want to draw a man in that 
particular attitude, with that par- 
ticular hand in that particular pocket, 
I shall do it right, and it will be con- 
vincing, because that is not merely 
how I imagine a man puts that hand 
in that pocket, but that’s just how 
he does it. Here again is the way 
this man enjoys his cigar,” and I 
found myself looking through a score 
of lip-cigar studies. 

The next thing that caught my 
notice was a little piece of rough paper 
with a profile on it, just a single line, 
but cram full of character; then the 
same profile again, with a little more 
to it, and then another elaboration 
of the same profile. 

I let slip the word “ Character.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Mathews, “ that’s 
the point, one should get the essentials, 
the character in the very first stroke 
of the crayon, and—for the matter of 
that—there should be no unessential 
strokes at all.” Then he added, after 
a pause, “ The great difficulty about 
a portrait is what to leave out, not 
what to put in.” 

I begged these three sketches to 
reproduce, in spite of his objection 
that they were too elementary. 

“Do you always work in crayon 
and pastel?” I asked. 

“Well, not always, I sometimes 
use water-colour.”” Here he showed 
me a fine piece of architecture, an 
old castle ruin in a very peculiar and 
striking “ storm-light.” + + 

““T never finished it, because just 
then the storm broke, and I had to 
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Cut for shelter. But to get back. This portrait work that I have been 
showing you has to be done in pastel when colour is required, for I am 
dealing, you understand, in minutes and half-minutes. I find I can get 
my results more quickly by means of pastel than I can with any other 
medium.” : 

Then I had to go. At the door I broached a matter that I had been 
vainly trying to suggest to him sub-consciously. 

“TI want to see you at work,” I hinted broadly. 

In consequence, I was invited to such and such a theatre on such and 
such a night; but that must remain over until next month. 

Observation—experiment—experience—work ! . . . Is this all? No, Mr. 
Mathews. I still subscribe to the theory that Genius is something more 
than “an infinite capacity for taking pains.” , G.D.D. 








“ HE KISSED THE TIPS OF HER FINGERS NOT UNPICTURESQUELY.” 





SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Lltustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Synopsis: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tives of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 


mother, Mrs, Oldrieve. 
laid away in lavender.” 
he doesn’t mean to be laid away in lavender. 
vorld and see what it contains for her. 


ifterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. 


A friend refers to Nunsmere as being ‘‘ a spot where faded lives are 

The young widow declares that hers is not a “‘ faded life,’’ and that 
She decides to break away and go out into. the 
She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 


At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 


Septimus Dix, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher’s Cure,” or ‘‘ The 


Friend of Humanity.” 


suade him to come home with her to Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrieve. 


fo visit Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. 
It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 


two men appear on the scene at Nunsmere. 
hetween 
Mordaunt Prince, an actor. 


CHAPTER VII. 

RE you going to have your 
bath first, or your break- 
fast ?”” asked Wiggleswick, 
putting his untidy grey 


head inside the sitting-room door. 
Septimus ran his ivory rule ner- 
vously through his hair. 


“T don’t know. Which would you 


advise ?”’ 

“What ?” bawled Wiggleswick. 

Septimus repeated his remark in a 
louder voice. 

“If I had to wash myself in cold 
water,” said Wiggleswick contemp- 
tuously, “I'd do it on an empty 
stomach.” 

“But if the water were warm ? 

** Well, the water ain’t warm, soit’s 
no good speculating.” 

‘Dear me,” said Septimus. “ Now 
that’s just what I enjoy doing.” 

Wiggleswick grunted. “Tl turn 
on the tap and leave it.” 

The door having closed behind his 
body-servant, Septimus laid his ivory 
rule on the portion of the compli- 
cated diagram of machinery which he 
had been measuring off, and soon 
became absorbed in his task. . It was 
four o’clockin the afternoon. Hehad 
but lately risen,and sat in pyjamas 
and dressing-gown over his drawing. 
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Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable thing. 


Septimus is very ill in Paris, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 


Also Clem Sypher proposes 
Zora returns to her home,'and shortly after, the 


Emmy, however, is in love with 


A bundle of proofs and a jam-pot 
containing a dissipated-looking rose- 
bud lay on that space of the table 
not occupied by the double elephant 
sheet of paper. By his side was a 
manuscript covered with calculations 
to which he referred or added from 
time to time. A bleak November 
light came in through the window 
and Septimus’s chair was on the right- 
hand side of the table. It was 
characteristic of him, to sit unneces- 
sarily in his own light. 

Presently a more than normal 
darkening of the room caused him to 
look at the window. Clem Sypher 
stood outside gazing at him with 
amused curiosity. Hospitably Septi- 
mus rose and flung the casement 
window open. 

** Do come in.” 

As the aperture was two feet 
square, all of Clem Sypher that could 
respond to the invitation was his 
head and shoulders. 

“Is it good-morning, good-after- 
noon, or good-night ?” he asked, 
surveying Septimus’s attire. 

** Morning,” said Septimus. “ I’ve 
just got up. Havesome breakfast ? ”’ 

He moved to a bell-pull by the 
fireplace, and the tug was immedi- 
ately followed by a loud report. 
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‘““What the devil’s that ?” asked 
Sypher, startled. 

‘ That,” said Septimus mildly, ‘ 
an invention. I pull the rope and a 
pistol is fired off in the kitchen. 
Wiggleswic k says he can’t hear bells. 
What’s for breakfast ?”” he asked as 
Wiggleswick entered. 

** Haddock. And the bath’s run- 
ning over.” 

Septimus waved him away. “Let 
it run.” He turned to Sypher 
‘Have a haddock ? ” 

‘At four o’clock in the after- 
noon = 

“Do come in,” cried Septimus, 
“and Tl give you anything you 
like.” 

He put his hand again on the bell- 
pull. A hasty exclamation from 
Sypher checked his impulse. 


“TI say, don’t do that again. 


If you'll open the front door for me,”’ 
‘I may be able to get 


he added, 
inside.” 

A moment or two later Sypher was 
admitted by the orthodox avenue 
into the room. He looked around 
him, his hands on his hips. 

‘I wonder what on earth this 
would have been like if our dear lady 
hadn’t had a hand in it.” 

As Septimus’s imagination was en- 
tirely scientific, he could furnish no 
solution to the problem. He drew a 
chair to the fire and bade his guest sit 
down and handed him a box of cigars 
which also housed a pair of compasses, 
some stamps, and a collar stud. 
Sypher selected and lit a cigar, but 
dec clined the chair for the moment. 

‘You don’t mind my looking you 
a? I told you yesterday I would 
do it, but you’re such a curious 
creature, there’s no knowing at what 
hour you can receive visitors. Mrs. 
Middlemist told me you were gener- 
ally in tolunch at half past four in the 
morning. Hallo, an invention ?” 

* Yes,” said Septimus. 
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Sypher pored over the diagram. 
** What on earth is it all about ? ” 

“It’s to prevent people getting 
killed in railway collisions,” replied 
Septimus. “You see, the idea is 
that every compartment should con- 
sist of an outer shell and an inner 
case in which passengers sit. The 
roof is like a lid. When there’s a 
collision this series of levers is set in 
motion, and at once the inner case is 
lifted through the roof and the 
people are out of the direct con- 
cussion. I haven’t quite worked it 
out yet,” he added, passing his hand 
through his hair. ‘‘ You see the 
same thing might happen when they’re 
just coupling some more carriages 
on to a train at rest, which would be 
irritating to the passengers.” 

“Very,” said Sypher, drily. “It 
would also come rather expensive, 
wouldn’t it ?” 

““ How could expense be an object 
when there are human lives to be 
saved ?” 

“T think, my friend Dix,” said 
Sypher, “ you took the wrong turning 
in the Milky Way before you were 
born. You were destined for a more 
enlightened planet. What are these ? 
Proofs ? Writing a novel ?”’ 

He held up the bundle with one of 
his kindly smiles and one of his 
swift glances at Septimus. 

‘It’s my book on guns.” 

“Can I look ?” 

** Certainly.” 

Sypher straightened out the bun- 
dle—it was in page-proof—and read 
the title : 

““A Theoretical Treatise on the 
Construction of Guns of large calibre. 
By Septimus Dix, M.A.” He looked 
through the pages. “This seems 
like sense but there are text-books, 
aren’t there, giving all this infor- 
mation ? ” 

“No,” said Septimus, 
“It begins where the 


modestly. 
text-books 
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leave off. The guns I describe have 
never been cast.” 

‘“* Where on earth do you get your 
knowledge of artillery ? ” 

Septimus dreamed through 
mists of memory. 

“A nurse I once had married a 
bombardier,” said he. 

Wiggleswick entered with the had- 
dock and other breakfast appurten- 
ances, and while Septimus ate his 
morning meal, Sypher smoked and 
talked and looked through the pages 
of the treatise. The lamps lit and 
the curtains drawn, the room had 
a cosier appearance than by day. 
Sypher stretched himself comfortably 
before the fire. 

*‘1’m not in the way, am I?” 

**Good heavens, no,” said Septi- 
mus. “‘I was just thinking how 
pleasant it was. I’ve not had a man 
inside my rooms since I was up at 
Cambridge—and then they didn’t 


the 


come often, except to rag. So that 
when a man comes to see me who 
does not throw my things about, -he 
is doubly welcome,” he explained. 
‘* Besides,” he added, after a drink 


of coffee, ‘‘we said something in 
Monte Carlo about being friends.” 

“We did,” said Sypher, “and I’m 
glad you’ve not forgotten it. “I’m 
so much the Friend of Humanity in 
the bulk that I’ve somehow been 
careless as to the individual.” 

“Have a drink,” said Septimus, 
filling his after-breakfast pipe. _ 

The pistol shot brought Wiggles- 
wick, who, in his turn, . brought 
whisky and soda, and the two friends 
finished the afternoon in great amity. 
Before taking his departure Sypher 
asked whether he might read through 
the proofs of the gun book at home. 

“T think I know enough of 
machinery and mathematics to under- 
stand what you're driving at, and I 
should like to examine these guns of 
yours.” 


“* They'll make warfare too danger 
ous to be carried on. At present? 
however, I’m more interested in my 
railway carriages.” 

“Which will make railway travel- 
ling too dangerous to be carried on !” 
laughed Sypher, extending his hand. 
** Good-bye.” 

When he had gone, Septimus 
mused for some time in happy con- 
tentment over his pipe. He asked 
very little of the world, and oddly 
enough the world rewarded his 
modesty by giving him more than he 
asked for. To-day he had seen 
Sypher in a new mood, sympathetic, 
unegotistical, and he felt gratified 
at having won a man’s friendship. 
It was an addition to his few anchor- 
ages in life. Then in a couple of 
hours he would sun himself in the 
smiles of his adored lady and listen 
to the prattle of his other friend 
Emmy. Mrs. Oldrieve would be knit- 
ting by the lamp, and probably he 
would hold her wool, drop it and be 
scolded as if he were a member of the 
family; all of which was a very 
gracious thing to the sensitive, lonely 
man, warming his heart and expand- 
ing his nature. It filled his head 
with dreams ; of a woman dwelling 
by right in this house of his, and 
making the air fragrant by her 
presence. But as the woman—al- 
though he tried his utmost to prevent 
it and to conjure up the form of a 
totally different type—took the shape 
of Zora Middlemist, he discouraged 
such dreams as making more for mild 
unhappiness than for joy, and bent 
his thoughts to his guns and railway 
carriages and other world-upheaving 
inventions. The only thing that 
caused him any uneasiness was an 
overdraft at his bank due to cover 
his payments on shares purchased 
for him by a circularising bucket- 
shop keeper. It had seemed so 
simple to write Messrs. Shark and 
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Co., or whatever alias the philan- 
thropic financier assumed, a cheque 
for a couple of hundred pounds, and 
receive Messrs. Shark’s cheque for 
two thousand in a fortnight, that he 
had wondered why other people did 
not follow this easy road to fortune. 
Perhaps they did, he reflected: that 
was how they managed to keep a 
large family of daughters and a 
motor-car. But when the shark con- 
veyed to him in unintelligible terms 
the fact that unless he wrote a cheque 
for two or three hundred more pounds 
his original stake would be lost, and 
when these also fell through the 
bottomless bucket of Messrs. Shark 
and Co., and his bankers called his 
attention to an overdrawn account, 
it began to dawn upon him that these 
were not thé methods whereby a 
large family of daughters and a 
motor-car were unprecariously main- 
tained. The loss did not distress 


him to the point of sleeplessness ; his 
ideas as to the value of money were 
as vague as his notions on the rearing 
of babies ; but he was publishing his 
book at his own expense, and was 
concerned at not being ina position to 
pay the poor publisher immediately. 


At Mrs. Oldrieve’s he found his 
previsions nearly all fulfilled. Zora, 
with a sofa full of railway time-tables 
and ocean steamer handbooks, sought 
his counsel as to a voyage round the 
world which she had in contempla- 
tion; Mrs. Oldrieve impressed on his 
memory a recipe for an omelette which 
he was to convey verbally to Wiggles- 
wick, although he confessed that the 
only omelette that Wiggleswick had 
tried to make they had used after- 
wards as a kettle-holder ; but Emmy 
did not prattle. She sat in a corner 
listlessly turning over the leaves of a 
novel, displaying an extraordinary 
lack of interest in the general con- 
versation. The usual headache and 
neuralgia supplied her excuse. She 
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looked pale, ill and worried; and 
worry on her face was a lugubrious 
and pitiful spectacle. 

After Mrs. Oldrieve had retired for 
the night, and while Zora happened 
to be absent from the room in search 
of an atlas, Septimus and Emmy were 
left alone for a moment. 

“I’m so sorry you have a _head- 
ache,” said Septimus sympathetically. 
‘““ Why don’t you go to bed ?” 

“T hate bed. I can’t sleep,” she 
replied. ‘“ You mustn’t mind me. 
I’m sorry I’m so—ah! such an un- 
inspiring companion, if you like,”’ she 
added, then she rose. “I suppose 
I bore you. I had better go, as you 
suggest, and get out of the way.” 

He intercepted her petulant march 
to the door. 

‘“‘T wish you’d tell me what’s the 
matter. It isn’t only a headache.” 

“* It’s the Devil and all his angels,” 
said Emmy, “and I’d like to murder 
somebody.” 

‘** You can murder me, if it would 
do you any good,” said Septimus. 

“I believe you'd let me,” she said, 
yielding. “‘ You’re a good sort.” 
She turned, with a short laugh, her 
novel held in both hands behind her 
back, one finger holding the place. 
A letter dropped from it. Septimus 
picked it up and handed it to her. 
It bore an Italian stamp and the 
Naples postmark. 

“Yes. That’s from him,” she 
said, resentfully. “I’ve not had a 
letter for a week, and now he writes 
to say he has gone to Naples on ac- 
count of his health. You had better 
let me go, my good Septimus; I’ve 
got things on my nerves.” 

“Why don’t you talk to Zora?” 
he suggested. 

** She’s the last person in the world 
that must know anything. Do you 
understand ? The very last.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” 
he replied, ruefully. 
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‘* She doesn’t know anything about 
Mordaunt Prince. She must never 
know. Neither must Mother. They 
don’t often talk much about family ; 
but they’re awfully proud of it. 
Mother’s people date from before 
Noah, and they look down on the 
Oldrieves because they sprung up 
like mushrooms just after the flood. 
Prince’s real name is Huzzle, and his 
father kept a boot-shop. I don’t 
care, because he’s a gentleman, but 
they would.” 

“But you’re going to marry him. 
rhey must know sooner or later. 
They ought to know.” 

‘““Time enough when I’m married. 
lhen nothing can be done and nothing 
an be said.”’ 

“Have you ever thought whether 
it wouldn’t be well to give him up ? ” 
said Septimus, in his hesitating way. 

*“T can’t. I can’t,” she cried. 


Chen she burst into tears, and, afraid 
lest Zora should surprise her, left 


the room without another word. 

On such occasions the most experi- 
enced man is helpless. He shrugs 
his shoulders, says “Whew!” and 
lights a cigarette. Septimus, with 
an infant’s knowledge of the ways of 
women, felt terribly distressed by the 
tragedy of -her tears. Something 
must be done to stop them. He 
might start at once for Naples, and, 
by the help of strong gendarmes 
whom he might suborn, bring back 
Mordaunt Prince to London. Then 
he remembered his overdrawn bank- 
ing account, and sighfully gave up 
the idea. If only he were not bound 
to secrecy and could confide in Zora. 
This a sensitive honour forbade. 
What could he do? As the fire was 
getting low he mechanically put on 
a lump of coal with the pincers. 
When Zora returned with the atlas 
she found him rubbing them through 
his hair and staring at vacancy. 

** If I do go round the world,” said 
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Zora, a little while later, when they 
had settled on which side of South 
America Valparaiso was situated— 
and how many nice and clever people 
could tell you positively, off hand ? 
—*‘ If I go round the world, you and 
Emmy will have to come too. It 
would do her good. She has not been 
looking well lately.” 

“It would be the very thing for 
her,”’ said he. 

*“ And for you, too, Septimus,”’ she 
remarked with a quizzical glance and 
smile. 

“It’s always good for me to be 
where you are.” 

‘“*T was thinking of Emmy and not 
of myself,” she laughed. “If you 
could take care of her, it would be 
an excellent thing for you.” 

‘“* She wouldn’t even trust me with 
her luggage,” said Septimus, miles 
away from Zora’s meaning. ‘“* Would 
you : 

She laughed again. “I’m differ- 
ent. I should really have to look 
after the two of you. But you could 
pretend to be taking care of Emmy.”’ 

“IT would do anything that gave 
you pleasure.” 

“Would you ? ” she asked. 

They were sitting by the table 
the atlas between them. She moved 
her hand and touched his. The light 
of the lamp shone through her hair, 
turning it toluminous gold. Herarm 
was bare to the elbow, and the warm 
fragrance of her nearness overspread 
him. The touch thrilled him to the 
depths, and he flushed to his upstand- 
ing Struwel Peter hair. He tried to 
say something—he knew not what ; 
but his throat was smitten with sud- 
den dryness. It seemed to him that 
he had sat there, for the best part of 
an hour, tongue-tied, looking stupidly 
at the confluence of the blue veins on 
her arms, longing to tell her that his 
senses swam with the temptation of 
her touch and the rise and fall of he 
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bosom, through the great love he had 
for her, and yet terror-stricken lest 
she might discover his secret, and 
punish his audacity according to the 
summary methods of Juno, Diana and 
other offended goddesses whom mor- 
tals dared tolove. It could only have 
been a few seconds, for he heard her 
voice in his ears, at first faint and 
then gathering distinctness, continu- 
ing in almost the same breath as her 
question. 

“Would you? Do you know the 
greatest pleasure you could give me ? 
It would be to become my brother, 
my real brother.” 

He turned bewildered eyes upon 
her. 

“Your brother ?” 

She laughed half impatiently, half 
gaily, gave his hand a final tap, 
and rose. He stood, too, mechanic- 
ally. 

“I think you’re the obtusest man 
I’ve ever met. Anyone else would 
have guessed long ago. Don’t you 
see, you dear foolish thing,” she laid 
her hands on his shoulders and looked 
with agonising deliciousness into his 
face—** don’t you see that you want 
a wife to save you from omelettes 
that you have to use as kettleholders, 
and to give you a sense of responsi- 
bility? And don’t you see that 
Emmy, who is never happier than 
when—oh!” she broke off im- 
patiently. ‘Don’t you see ?.” 

He had built for himself no card- 
house of illusion, so it did not come 
toppling down with dismaying clat- 
ter. But all the same, he felt as if 
her kind hands had turned death cold 
and were wringing his heart. He 
took them from his shoulders, and, 
not unpicturesquely, kissed her finger- 
tips. Then he dropped them, and 
walked to the fire, and with his back 
to the room, leaned on the mantel- 
piece. A little china dog fell with a 
crash into the fender. 
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“Oh, I’m so sorry——” he began 
piteously. 

“Never mind,” said Zora, helping 
him to pick up the pieces. “ A man 
who can kiss a woman’s hands like 
that is at liberty to clear the whole 
house of gimcrackery.” 

“You are a very gracious lady. 
I said so long ago,” replied Septimus. 

**T think I’m a fool,” said Zora. 

His face assumed a look of horror. 
His goddess a fool? She laughed 
gaily. 

** You look as if you were about to 
remark, ‘If any man had said that 
the word would have been his last’! 
But I am, really. I thought there 
might be something between you and 
Emmy, and that a little encourage- 
ment might help you. Forgive me. 
You see,” she went on, a trace of 
dewiness in her frank eyes, “I love 
Emmy dearly, and in a sort of way I 
love you, too. And need I give any 
more explanation ? ” 

It was an honourable amende, 
royally made. Zora had a magnifi- 
cent style in doing such things: an 
indiscreet, venturesome, meddlesome 
princess she might be, if you 
will; somewhat unreserved, some- 
what too conscious of her own 
Zoraesque sufficiency to possess the 
true womanly intuition and sym- 
pathy; but’still a princess who had 
the grand manner in her scorn of 
trivialities. Septimus’s hand shook 
a little as he fitted the tail to the 
hollow bit of china dog-end. It was 
sweet to be loved, although it was 
bitter to be loved in a sort of way. 
Even a man like Septimus Dix has 
his feelings. He had to hide them. 

“You make me very happy,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Your caring so much for me 
as to wish me to marry your sister ; 
I shall never forget it. You see I’ve 
never thought of her in that way. I 
suppose I don’t think of women at all 
in that way,” he went on, with a 
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certain splendid mendacity. “It’s a 
case of cog-wheels instead of cor- 
puscles, I’m just a heathen bit of 
machinery with my head full of 
diagrams.” 

“You're a tender-hearted baby,” 
said Zora. ‘‘ Give me those bits of 
dog.” 

She took them from his hand and 
threw the mutilated body into the 
fire. 

“See,” she said, “let us keep 
tokens. I'll keep the head and you 
the tail. If ever you want me badly 
send me the tail and I’!l come to you 
from any distance—and if I want you 
I’ll send you the head.” 

*T’ll come to you from the ends 
of the earth,” said Septimus. 

So he went home a happy man with 
his tail in his pocket. “ 

* * . * * 

The next morning, about eight 
o’clock, just as he was sinking into his 
first sleep, he was awakened through 
a sudden dream of battle by a 
series of revolver shots. Wondering 
whether Wiggleswick had gone mad 
or was attempting an elaborate and 
painful mode of suicide, he leaped 
out of bed and rushed to the landing. 

““ What’s the matter ?” 

“Hallo! You're up at last,” cried 
Clem Sypher, appearing at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, sprucely,attired for 
the City, and wearing a flower in the 
buttonhole of his overcoat. “I’ve 
had to break open the front door in 
order to get in at all, and then I tried 
ringing the bell for your valet. Can 
I come up?” 

“Do,” said Septimus, shivering. 
‘“* Do you mind if I go back to bed ?” 

** Do anything, except go to sleep,” 
said Sypher. “Look here. I’m 
sorry if I disturbed you, but I couldn’t 
wait. I’m off to the office, and 
Heaven knows when I shall be back. 
I want to talk to you about this.” 

He sat on the foot of the bed and 


threw the proofs of the gun book on 
to Septimus’s body, vaguely. outlined 
beneath the clothes.. In the grey 
November light—Zora’s_ carefully 
chosen curtains and blinds had not 
been drawn—Sypher, pink and shiny, 
his silk hat (which he wore) a re- 
splendent miracle of valetry, looked 
an urban, yet roseate personification 
of Dawn. He seemed as eager as 
Septimus was supine. 

“Tve sat up half the night over 
the damned thing,’’said he, “ and I 
really believe you’ve got it.” 

“Got what?” asked Septimus. 

“It. The biggest thing on earth 
bar Sypher’s Cure.” 

“Wait till I’ve worked out my 
railway carriages,” said Septimus. 

“Your railway carriages! Good 
Lord! Haven’t you any sense of 
what you're doing? Here you’ve 
worked out a scheme that may 
revolutionize naval gunnery, and you 
talk rot about railway carriages.” 

“Tm glad you like the book,” 
said Septimus. 

“ Are you going to publish it ? ” 

* Of course.” 

“Ask your publisher how much 
he’ll take to let you off your bargain.” 

“Tm publishing it at my own 
expense,”’ said Septimus, in the middle 
of a yawn. 

‘And presenting it gratis to the 
governments of the world ? ” 

“Yes. I might send them copies,” 
said Septimus. “It’s a good idea.” 

Clem Sypher thrust his hat to the 
back of his head and paced the room 
from the wash-stand, past the dres- 
sing-table to the wardrobe and back 
again. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said he. 

Septimus asked why. 

“ I thought I was a philanthropist,” 
said Sypher, “ but by the side of you 
I’m a vulture. Has it not struck 
you that, if the big gun is what I 
think, any government on earth 
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would give you what you like to ask 
for the specification ? ”’ 

“ Really? Do you think they 
would give me a couple of hundred 
pounds ?”’ asked Septimus, thinking 
vaguely of Mordaunt Prince in Naples 
and his overdrawn banking account. 
The anxiety of his expression was 
not lost on Sypher. 

‘Are you in need of a couple of 
hundred pounds ? ” he asked. 

“Until my dividends are due. 
I’ve been speculating, and I’m afraid 
I haven’t a head for business.”’ 

“Tm afraid you haven't,” grinned 
Sypher, leaning over the footrail of 
the bed. ‘* Next time you speculate 
come to me first for advice. Let me 
be your agent for these guns, will 
you? 

‘I should be delighted,” said 
Septimus, “‘and for the railway 
carriages, too. There’s also a motor- 
car I’ve invented which goes by 
clockwork. You’ve got to wind it 
by means of a donkey engine. It’s 
quite simple.” 

‘**T should think it would be,”’ said 
Sypher, drily. “ But Pll only take 
on the guns just for the present.”’ 

He drew a cheque-book from one 
pocket and a fountain pen from 
another. 

“Tl advance you two hundred 
pounds for the sole right to deal with 
the thing on your behalf. My solici- 
tors will send you a document full of 
verbiage, which you had better send 
off to your solicitor to look through 
before you sign it. It will be all 
right. I’m going to take the proofs. 
Of course this stops publishing,” he 
remarked, looking round from the 
dressing-table where he was writing 
the cheque. 

Septimus assented and took the 
cheque wonderingly, remarking that 
he didn’t in the least know what it 
was for. 

“For the privilege of making your 
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fortune. Good-bye,” said he. “ Don’t 
get up.” 

“ Good-night,” said Septimus, and 
the door having closed behind Clem 
Sypher, he thrust the cheque beneath 
the bed-clothes, curled himself up 
and went to sleep like a dormouse. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Clem Sypher stood at the front 
door of Penton Court a day or two 
afterwards, awaiting his guests and 
taking the air. The leaves of the 
oaks that lined the drive fell slowly 
under the breath of a south-west 
wind and joined their sodden brethren 
on~the path. The morning mist 
hung around the branches. The sky 
threatened rain. 

A servant came from within the 
house, bringing a telegram on a tray. 
Sypher opened it, and his strong pink 
face became as overcast as the sky. 
It was from the London office of the 
Cure, and contained the information 
that one of his largest buyers had 
reduced his usual order by half. 
The news was depressing. So was 
the prospect before him of dripping 
trees and of evergreens on the lawn 
trying to make the best of it in 
forlorn bravery. Heaven had or- 
dained that the earth should be 
fair, and Sypher’s Cure invincible. 
Something was curiously wrong in 
the execution of Heaven’s- decrees. 
He looked again at the preposterous 
statement, knitting his brow. Surely 
this was some base contrivance of 
the enemy. They had been under- 
selling and out-advertising him for 
months, and had ousted him from 
the custom of several large firms 
already. Something had to be done. 
As had been remarked before, Sypher 
was a man of Napoleonic methods. 
He called for a telegraph form, 
and wrote as he stood, with the tray 
as a desk :— 

“Tf you can’t buy advertising 
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rights on St. Paul’s’ Cathedral or 
Westminster Abbey, secure outside 
pages of usual dailies for Thursday. 
Will draw up ‘ad.’ myself.” 

He gave it to the servant, smiled 
in anticipation of the battle and felt 
better. When Zora, Emmy and Septi- 
mus appeared at the turn of the 
drive, he rushed to meet them beam- 
ing with welcome, and exuberant in 
phrase. This was the best house- 
warming that could be imagined. 
Just three friends to luncheon— 
three live people. A gathering of 
pale-souled folk would have con- 
verted the house into a chilly barn. 
They would warm it with the glow 
of friendship. Mrs. Middlemist, look- 
ing like a rose in June, had already 
irradiated the wan November garden. 
Miss Oldrieve he likened to a spring 
crocus, and Septimus (with a slap 
on the back), could choose the vege- 
table he would like to resemble. 
They must look over the house before 
lunch. Afterwards, outside, the 
great surprise awaited them. What 
wasit? Ah! — He turned laughing 
eyes on them like a boy. 

The great London firm to whom 
he had entrusted the furniture and 
decoration had done their splendid 
worst. “The drawing - room had the 
appearance of an hotel sitting-room 
trying to look coy. An air of 
factitious geniality pervaded the 
dining-room. An_ engraving of 
Franz Hals’s ‘Laughing Cavalier ” 
hung with too great a semblance 
of jollity over the oak sideboard. 
Everything was too new, too ordered, 
too unindividual; but Sypher loved 
it, especially the high art wall-paper 
and restless frieze. Zora, a woman 
of instinctive taste, who, if she 
bought a bedroom water - bottle, 
managed to identify it with her own 
personality, professed her admiration 
with a woman’s pitying mendacity, 
but resolved to change many things 


for the good of Clem Sypher’s soul. 
Emmy, still pale and pre-occupied, 
said little. She was not in a mood 
to appreciate Clem Sypher, whose 
loud voice and Napoleonic manners 
jarred upon her nerves. Septimus 
thought it all prodigiously fine, where- 
at Emmy waxed sarcastic. 

“I wish I could do something 
for you,” he said, heedless of her 
taunts, during a moment when they 
were out of earshot of the others. 
He had already offered to go to Naples 
and bring Mordaunt Prince, and 
had received instant orders not to 
be a fool. “I wish I could make 
you laugh again.” 

“TI don’t want to laugh,” she 
replied, impatiently. “I want to sit 
on the floor and howl.” 

They happened to be in the hall. 
At the further end Septimus caught 
sight of a fluffy Persian kitten playing 
with a bit of paper, and guided by- 
one of his queer intuitions he went 
and picked it up and laid its baby 
softness against the girl’s cheek. 
Her mood changed magically. 

“Oh, the darling!” she cried, and 
kissed its tiny wet nose. 

She was quite polite to Sypher 
during luncheon, and laughed when 
he told her that he called the kitten 
Jebusa Jones. She asked why. 

“* Because,” said he, showing his 
hand covered with scratches, “she 
produces on the human epidermis 
the same effect as the pestilential 
Cuticle Remedy.” 

Whereupon Emmy decided that 
the man who could let a kitten 
scratch his hand in that fashion had 
elements of good in his nature. 

“Now for the surprise,” said Sy- 
pher, when Septimus and himself 
joined the ladies after lunch. “‘ Come.” 

They followed him outside through 
the French windows of the drawing- 
room. “Other people,” said he, 
“want houses with lawns reaching 
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down to the side of the river or the 
Menai Straits or Windermere. I’m 
the only person, I think, who has 
ever sought for a lawn running down 
to the main line of railway.” 

“That’s why this house was un- 
tenanted so long,” said Zora. 

A row of trees separated the small 
garden from the lawn in question. 
when they passed through this screen, 
the lawn and the line of railway 
and the dreary undulating Surrey 
country came into view. Also an 
enormous board. Why hadn’t he 
taken it down, Zora asked. 

“That’s the surprise,” exclaimed 
Sypher, eagerly. “Come round to 
the front.” 

He led the way, striding some 
yards ahead, and then, turning round, 
struck a dramatic attitude, as a 
man might do who had built himself 
a new wonder house. And then 
on three astonished pairs of eyes 
burst the following inscription in 
gigantic capitals which he who 
flew by in an express train could 
read : 


“ Sypher’s Cure. 
“* Clem Sypher. Friend of Humanity ! 
“I live here!” 
“Isn’t that great?” he cried. 
“T’ve had it in my mind for years. 
It’s the personal note that’s so 


invaluable. This brings the whole 
passing world into personal contact 
with me. It shows that Sypher’s 
Cure isn’t a quack thing run by a 
commercial company, but the posses- 
sion of a man who has a house, 
who lives in the very house you can 
see through the trees. ‘ Whatkind 
of a man is he?’ they ask. ‘He 
must be a nice man to live in such 
a nice house. I almost feel I know 
him. IU try his cure. Don’t you 
think it’s a colossal idea ? ” 

"He looked questioningly into three 
embarrassed faces. Emmy, in spite 
of her own pre-occupation, suppressed 
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a giggle. There was a moment’s 
silence which was broken by Septi- 
mus’s mild voice. 

“T think by means of levers 
running down to the line and worked 
by the trains as they passed I could 
invent a machine for throwing little 
boxes of samples from the board 
into the railway carriage windows. 

Emmy burst out laughing. “ Come 
and show me how you would do it.” 
_ She linked her arm in his and 
dragged him down to the line, where 
she spoke with mirthful disrespect 
of Sypher’s Cure. Meanwhile Zora 
said nothing to Sypher. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked, 
at last, disconcerted. 

“Do you want me to be the 
polite lady you’ve asked to lunch, 
or your friend?” 

“My friend and my helper, 
he. 

“ Then,” she replied, touching his 
coat sleeve, “I must say that I 
don’t like it. I hate it. I think 
it’s everything that is most abomin- 
able.” 

The board was one pride of his 
heart and Zora another. He looked 
at them both alternately in a piteous, 
crestfallen way. 

“But why ?” he asked. 

Zora’s eyes filled with tears. She 
saw that her lack of appreciation 
had hurt him to the heart. She 
was a generous woman and did not 
convict him, as she would have done 
another man, of blatant vulgarity. 
Yet she felt preposterously pained. 
Why could this great, single-minded 
creature, with ideas as high as they 
were queer, not perceive the board’s 
rank abomination ? 

“It’s unworthy of you,” she said, 
bravely. “I want everyone to 
respect youasI do. Yousee the Cure 
isn’t everything. There’s a man 
behind it.” 

“That’s the object of the board,” 
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said — Sypher. “To show the 
man. 

‘But it doesn’t show the chival- 
gentleman that I think you 
are,’ she replied, qui kly. mat 
the impression of someone 
quite different—a horrid creature 
who would sell his self-respect for 
money. Oh, don’t you under- 
stand ? It’sas bad as walking through 
the streets with ‘Sypher’s Cure’ 
on yt ] 


Prous 


fives 


muir hat.” 

“What can I 
asked. 

‘Take it off at once,” said Zora. 

‘But to exhibit the board was 
my sole reason for buying the place.” 

‘“‘]’m very sorry,” she said, gently, 
“but I can’t change my opinions.” 

He cast a lingering glance at the 
board, and then turned. 

“Let us go back to the house,” 
he said. 

They walked a little way in silence. 
\s they passed by the shrubbery 
at the side of the house, he gravely 
pushed aside a wet hanging branch 
for her to proceed dry. Then he 
joined her again. 

‘You angry with 
Speaking so,” said Zora. 

He stopped and looked 
his eyes bright and clear. 

“To you think I’m a born fool ? 
Do you think I can’t tell loyalty 
when | see it, and am such an ass 
is not to prize it above all things ? 
It cost you a lot to say that to me. 
You're right. I suppose I’ve lost 
ense of myself in the Cure. When 
I think of it, I seem just to be the 
machine that is distributing it over 
the earth. And that too, | suppose, 
is why I want you. The board is an 
that cries to Heaven. 

instantly removed. 
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house it’s useless?” she 
asked. 

“Do you wish me to?” 

“What have I to do with it?” 

** Zora Middlemist,” said he, “* I’m 
a superstitious man in some things. 
You have everything to do with 
my success. Sooner than forfeit your 
respect I would set fire to every 
stick I po d. I would give up 
everything I had in the world except 
my faith in the Cure.” 

“Wouldn’t you give up that--- 
if it were necessary so as to keep 
my respect ?” she asked, prompted 
by the insane devil that lurks in 
the heart of even the most sainted of 
women, and that did not like its 
gracious habitat to be reckoned lower 
than a-quack ointment. It is the 
same little devil that makes a young 
wife ask her devoted husband which 
of the two he would save if she or 
his mother were drowning. It is 
the little devil that is responsible 
for infinite mendacity on the part of 
men: ‘Have you ever said that 
to another woman?” No; of 
course he hadn't; and the wretch 
is instantly perjured. “ Would you 
sell your soul forme?” “My im- 
mortal soul,” says the good fellow, 
instantaneously converted into an 
atrocious liar; and the little devil 
coos with satisiactior and curls him- 
self up snugly to sleep. 

But on this. occasion 
devil has no success. 

“T would give up my faith in the 
Cure for nothing in the wide world,” 
said Sypher, gravely. 

“Tm very glad to hear it,” said 
Zora, in her frankest tone. But the 
little devil asked her whether 
was quite sure ; 


now 


the little 


she 
whereupon she hit 
him smartly over the head and bade 
him lie dowr. Her respect, however, 
for Sypher increased. 

They were joined by Emmy and 
Septimus. 
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“T think I could manage it,’ 
said the latter, “if I cut a hole a 
foot square in the board and fixed 
. magazine behind it.” 

‘There will be no_ necessity,” 
returned Sypher. ‘“‘ Mrs. Middlemist 
has ordered its immediate re- 
moval.” 

That was the end of the hoard 
episode. The next day he had it 
taken down and chopped into fire- 
wood, a cartload of which was sent 
with his humble compliments to 
Vrs. Middlemist. Zora called it a 
burnt-offering. She found more 
satisfaction in the blaze that roared 
up the chimney than she could 
explain to her mother ; perhaps more 
than she could explain to herself. 
Septimus had first taught her -the 
pleasantness of power. But that 
was nothing to this. Anybody, even 
Emmy, curly-headed baby that she 
was, could turn poor Septimus 
into a slave. For a woman to impose 
her will upon Clem Sypher, Friend 
of Humanity, the Colossus of Cure- 
mongers, was no such trumpery 
achievement. 

Emmy, when she referred to the 
matter, expressed the hope that Zora 
had rubbed it into Clem Sypher. 
Zora deprecated the personal bearing 
of the slang metaphor, but admitted, 
somevhat grandly, that she had 
pointed out the error in haste. 

“T can’t see, though, why you 
take all this trouble over Mr. Sypher,” 
said Emmy. 

“TI value his friendship,” replied 
Zora, looking up from a letter she 
was reading. 

This was at breakfast. When the 
maid had entered with the post 
Emmy had gripped the table and 
watched with hungry eyes, but the 
only letter that had come for her had 
been on theatrical business. Not 
the one she longed for. Emmy’s 
world was out of joint. 


“You’ve changed your opinion, my 
dear, as to the value of men,” she 
sneered. ‘ There was a time when 
you didn’t want to see them or 
speak to them or have anything to 
do with them. Now it seems you 
can’t get on without them.” 

“My dear Emmy,” said Zora, 
calmly, “men as _ possible lovers 
and men as staunch friends are two 
entirely different conceptions.” 

Emmy broke a piece of 
viciously. 

“] think they’re beasts!” 
exclaimed. 

“Good heavens! Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They are.” 

Then after the quick, frightened 
glance of the woman who fears she 
has said too much, she broke into a 
careless half laugh. 

“They are such liars. Fawcett 
promised me a part in his new pro- 
duction, and writes to-day to say 
I can’t have it.” 

As Emmy’s 


toast 


she 


disap- 


professional 
pointments had been many, and as 


Zora, in her heart of hearts, did 
not entirely approve of her sister’s 
musical comedy career, she tempered 
her sympathy with philosophic re- 
flections. She had never taken 
Fmma seriously. All her life long 
Emmy had been the kitten sister, 
with a kitten’s pretty but unim- 
portant likes, dislikes, habits, occu- 
pations and aspirations. To regard 
her as being under the shadow of 
a tragedy had never entered 
her head. The kitten playing Anti- 
gone, Ophelia, or such like distressed 
heroines, in awful grim earnest is 
not a conception that readily occurs 
even to the most affectionate of 
kitten owners. Zora accepted Emmy’s 
explanation of her petulance with a 
spirit entirely unperturbed, and re- 
sumed the perusal of her letter. 
It was from the Callenders, who 
wrote from California. Zora must 
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visit them on her way round the 
world. 

She laid down the letter and 
stirred her tea absently; her mind 
full of snow-capped sierras, and clear 
blue air, and peach forests, and all 
the wonders of that wonderland. 
And Emmy stirred her fea, too, 
in an absent manner, but her mind 
was filled with the most terrible 
thoughts wherewith a woman’s mind 
can be haunted. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Septimus had never seen a woman 
faint before. At first he thought 


Emmy was dead, and rubbed agonised ~ 


hands together like a fly. When he 
realised what had happened, he ‘pro- 
duced a large pocket-knife which he 
always carried—for the purpose, he 
explained, of sharpening pencils— 
and offered it to Zora with the 
vague idea that the first aid to 


fainting women consisted in cutting 


their stay-laces. Zora rebuked 
him for futility, and bade him ring 
the bell for the maid. 

It was all very sudden. The 
scene had been one that of late had 
grown so familiar ; Zora and Septimus 
poring over world itineraries, the 
latter full of ineffectual suggestion 
and irrelevant reminiscence, and 
Emmy reading by the fire. On this 
occasion it was the Globe newspaper 
which Septimus, who had spent the 
day in London on an unexecuted 
errand to his publisher, had brought 
back with him. Evening papers 
being luxuries in Nunsmere, he had 
hidden it carefully from Wiggles- 
wick, in order to present it to the 
ladies. Suddenly there was a rustle 
and a Slither by the fireplace, and 
Emmy, in a dead faint, hung over 
the arm of the chair. In her hand 
she grasped the outer sheet of the 
paper. The inner sheet, according 
to the untidy ways of women with 


newspapers, lay discarded on the 
floor. 

With Septimus’s help Zora and 
the maid carried her to the sofa, 
they opened the window and gave 
her smelling salts. Septimus anxi- 
ously desired to be assured that she 
was not dying, and Zora thanked 
heaven that her mother had gone to 
bed. Presently Emmy recovered 
consciousness, 

“TI must have fainted,” she said, 
in a whisper. 

“Yes, dear,” said Zora, kneeling 
by her side. “Are you better?” 

Emmy stared past Zora at some- 
thing unseen and terrifying. 

“It was foolish. The heat, I sup- 
pose. Mr. Sypher’s burning board.” 
She turned an appealing glance to 
Septimus. “ Did I say anything silly ’” 

When he told her that she had 
slipped over the arm of the chair 
without a word, she looked relieved 
and closed her eyes. As soon as 
she had revived sufficiently she allowed 
herself to be led upstairs ; but before 
going she pressed Septimus’s hand 
with feverish significance. 

Even to so inexperienced a mind as 
his the glance and the hand-shake 
conveyed a sense of trust, suggested 
dimly a reason for the fainting fit. 
Once more he stood alone and 
perplexed in the little drawing-room. 


Once more he passed his long fingers } 


through his Struwel Peter hair and 
looked about the room for inspira- 
tion. Finding none, he mechanically 
gathered up the two parts of the 
newspaper with a man’s _ instinct 
for tidiness in printed matter, and 
smoothed out the crumples_ that 
Emmy’s hand had made on the 
sheet. Whilst doing so, a paragraph 
met his eye, causing him to stare 
helplessly at the paper. 

It was the announcement of the 
marriage of Mordaunt Prince at the 
British Consulate in Naples. 
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The unutterable perfidity of man ! 
For the first time in his guileless 
life Septimus met it face to face. 
To read of human depravity in the 
police reports is one thing ; to see it 
fall like a black shadow across one’s 
life is another. It horrified him. 
Mordaunt Prince had committed the 
unforgivable sin. He had stolen a 
girl’s love, and basely, meanly, he 
had slunk off, deceiving her to the 
last. To Septimus, the lover who 
kissed and rode away had ever 
appeared a despicable figure of ro- 
mance. The fellow who did it in 
real life proclaimed himself an un- 
conscionablescoundrel. The memory 
of Emmy’s forget-me-not blue eyes 
turning into sapphires as she sang the 
villain’s praises smote him. He 
clenched his fists and put to in- 
coherent use his limited vocabulary 
of anathema. Then fearing, in his 
excited state, to meet Zora, lest he 
should betray the miserable secret he 
stuffed the newspaper into his — 
and crept out of the house. 

Before his own fire he puzzled over 
the problem. Something must be 
done. But what? Hale Mordaunt 
Prince from his bride’s arms and 
bring him penitent to Nunsmere ? 
What would be the good of that, 
seeing that polygamy is not openly 
sanctioned by Western civilisation ? 
Proceed to Naples and chastise him ? 
That were better. The monster 
deserved it. But how are men 
chastised ? Septimus had no ex- 
perience. He _ reflected: vaguely 
that people did this sort of thing 
with a horsewhip. He speculated 
on the kind of horsewhip that would 
be necessary. A hunting crop with 
no lash would not be more effective 
than an ordinary walking-stick. 
With a lash it would be cumbrous 
unless he kept an undignified dis- 
tance and flicked at his victim as the 
ring-master in the circus flicks 


the clown. Perhaps horsewhips for 
this particular purpose could be 
obtained from the Army and Navy 
Stores. It should be about three 
feet long, flexible and tapering to a 
point. Unconsciously his inventive 
faculty began to work. When he 
had devised an adequate instrument 
made of fine steel wires, ingeniously 
plaited, he awoke, somewhat shame- 
facedly, to the commonplaces of 
the original problem. What was 
to be done ? 

He pondered for some hours ; 
then he sighed and sought consolation 
in his bassoon; but after a few bars 
of “Annie Laurie” he put the 
unedifying instrument back in its 
corner, and went out for a walk. It 
was a starry night of frost. Nuns- 
mere lay silent as Bethlehem; and 
the star hung low in the East. Far 
away across the common gleamed one 
solitary light in the vicarage windows ; 
the vicar, good gentleman, finishing 
his unruffled sermon while his parish 
slept. Otherwise darkness spread 
over everything save the sky. Not 
a creature on the road; not a crea- 
ture on the common, not even the 
lame donkey. Incredibly distant, the 
faint sound of a railway whistle 
intensified the stillness. Septimus’s 
own footsteps on the crisp grass rang 
loud in his ears. Yet both stillness 
and darkness felt companionable, in 
harmony with the starlit dimness 
of the man’s mind. His soul was 
having its adventure while mystery 
filled the outer air. He walked on 
wrapped in the nebulous fantasies 
which passed with him for thought, 
heedless, as he always was, of the 
flight of time. Once he halted 
by the edge of the pond and, sitting 
on a bench, lit and smoked his pipe 
until the cold forced him to rise. 
With an instinctive desire to hear 
some earthly sound, he picked up a 
stone and threw it into the water. 
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He shivered at the ghostly splash 
and moved away, himself an. in- 
effectual ghost wandering aimlessly 
in the night. 

The vicar’s lamp had been ex- 
tinguished long ago. A faint breeze 
sprang up. The star sank lower 
in"the sky. Suddenly as he turned 
back from the road to cross the 
common for the hundredth time, he 
became aware that he was not alone. 
Footsteps, rather felt than heard, 
were in front of him. He _ pressed 
forward and peered through the 
darkness, and finally made out a 
dim form some thirty yards away. 
Idly he followed, and soon recognised 
the figure as that of a woman hurry- 
ing fast. Why a woman should be 
crossing Nunsmere Common at four 
o'clock in the morning passed his 
power of conjecture. Ske was 
going neither to nor from the doctor, 
whose house lay behind the vicarage 
on the right. All at once her objective 
became clear to him. He thought 
of the splash of the stone. She was 
making straight for the pond. He 
hastened his pace, came up within 
a few yards of her, and then stopped 
dead. It was Emmy. He recog- 
nised the zibeline toque and coat 
edged with the same fur which she 
often wore. She carried something 
in her hand, he could not tell what. 

She went on, unconscious of his 
nearness. He followed her, horror- 
stricken. Emmy, a new Ophelia, 
was about to seek a watery grave 
for herself and her love sorrow. 
Again came the problem which in 
moments of emergency Septimus 
had never learned to solve. What 
should he do? Across the agony 
of his mind shot a feeling of horrible 
indelicacy in thrusting himself upon 
a woman at such a moment. He was 
half tempted to turn back and leave 
her to the sanctity of her grief. 
But again the splash echoed in his 
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ears, and again he shivered. The 
water was so black and cold. And 
what could he say to Zora? The 
thought lashed his pace to sudden 
swiftness, ind Emmy turned with a 
little scream of fear. 

“Who are you?” 

“It’s I, Septimus,” he stammered, 
taking off his cap. “For God’s 
sake don’t do it.” 

“T shall. Go away. 
you spy on me?” 

She stood and faced him, and her 
features were just discernible in the 
dim starlight. Anger rang in her 
voice. She stamped her foot. 

“How dare you?” 

“T haven’t been spying on you,” 
he explained. “I only recognised 
you a couple of minutes ago. I was 
walking about—before breakfast, you 
know.” 

“Oh!” she said, stonily. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry to have 
intruded upon you,” he continued, 
twirling his cap nervously in his 
fingers while the breeze played 
through his upstanding hair. “I 
didn’t mean to—but I couldn’t stand 
by and let you do it. I couldn't, 
really.” 

“Do 


How dare 


what ?”’ she asked, still 
angry. Septimus did not know that 
beneath the fur-lined jacket her 
heart was thumping madly. 

“Drown yourself,” said Septimus. 

“In the pond ?”’ she laughed, hys- 
terically. “In three feet of water? 
How do you think I was going to 
manage it ?” 

Septimus reflected. He had not 
thought of the pond’s inadequate 
depth. 

“You might have lain down at 
the bottom until it was all over,” 
he remarked, in perfect seriousness. 
“T once heard of a servant girl 
who drowned herself in a basin of 
water.” 

Emmy 


impatiently and 


turned 
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walking on, waved him away ;_ but 
he accompanied her mechanically. 

“Oh, don’t follow me,” she cried, 
in a queer voice. “ Leave me alone 
for God’s sake. I’m not going to 
commit suicide. I wish to heaven I 
had the pluck.” , 

“But if you’re not going to do 
that, why on earth are you here ?”’ 

“Tm taking a walk before break- 
fast—just like yourself. Why am I 
here ? If you really want to know,” 
she added, defiantly, ““I’m going to 
London—by the early train from 
Hensham—the milk train. See, I’m 
respectable. I have my luggage.” 
She swung something in the dark 
before him, and he perceived that 
it was a handbag. ‘** Now are you 
satisfied ? Or do you think I was 
going to take a nightie and a _powder- 
puff into the other world with me ? 
I'm just simply going to London— 
nothing more.” 

“But it’s a 
Hensham.” 

She made no reply, but quickened 
her pace. Septimus, in a whirl of 
doubt and puzzledom, walked by her 
side, still holding his cap in his hand. 
Even the intelligence of the local 
policeman would have connected her 
astounding appearance on the com- 
mon with the announcement in the 
Globe. He took that for granted. 
3utifshe were not about to destroy 
herself, why this untimely flight to 
London ? Why walk seven miles 
in wintry darkness when she could 
have caught a train at Ripstead (a 
mile away) a few hours later, in 
orthodox comfort ? It was a mystery, 
a tragic and perplexing mystery. 

They passed by the pond in silence, 
crossed the common, and reached 
the main road. 

‘I wish I knew what to do, 
Emmy,” he said, at last. “I hate 
forcing my company upon you, and 
yet I feel I should be doing wrong 


seven-mile walk to 
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to leave you unprotected. You see, 
I should not be able to face Zora.”’ 

“You had better face her as late 
as possible,” she replied, quickly. 
“Perhaps you had better walk to 
the station with me. Would you?” 

“It would ease my mind.” 

“ All right. Only for God’s sake, 
don’t chatter. I don’t want you of 
all people to get on my nerves.” 

“Let me carry your bag,” said 
Septimus, “and you had better have 
my stick.” 

The process of transference 
brought to his consciousness the fact 
of his bareheadedness. He put on 
his cap, and they trudged along the 
road like gipsy man and wife, saying 
not a word to each other. For two 
miles they proceeded thus, some- 
times in utter blackness, when the 
road wound between thick oak planta- 
tions, sometimes in the lesser dimness 
of the open when it passed by the 
rolling fields, and not a sign of 
human life disturbed the country 
stillness. Then they turned into 
the London road and passed through 
a village. Lights were in the windows. 
One cottage door stood open. A 
shaft of light streamed across Emmy’s 
face, and Septimus caught a glimpse 
of drawn and haggard misery. They 
went on for another mile. - Now and 
then a labourer passed them with 
an unsurprised greeting. A milk-cart 
rattled by and then all was silence 
again. Gradually the _ stars lost 
brilliance. 

All of a sudden, at the foot of a 
rise crowned by a cottage looming 
black against the sky, Emmy broke 
down and cast herself on a heap of 
stones by the side of the road, a 
helpless bundle of sobs and incoherent 
lamentations. She could bear it no 
longer. Why had he not spoken to 
her ? She could go no further. 
She wished she were dead. What 
was going to become of her? How 
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could he walk by her side saying 
nothing, like a dumb gaoler? . He 
had better go back to Nunsmere 
and leave her to die by the wayside. 
It was all she asked of Heaven. 

“Oh, God, have pity on me,” 
she moaned, and rocked herself to 
and fro. 

Septimus stood for a time tongue- 
tied in acute distress. This was 
his first adventure in knight-errantry, 
and he had served before neither as 
page nor squire. He would have 
given his head to say the unknown 
words that might comfort her. All 
he could do was to pat her on the 
shoulder in a futile way and bid- her 
not to cry, which, as all the world 
knows, is the greatest encouragement 
to further shedding of tears a weeping 
woman can have. Emmy sobbed 
more bitterly than ever. Once more 
on that night of agonising dubiety 
what was to be done? He looked 


round desperately for guidance, and, 


as he looked, a light appeared in 
the window of the hill-top  cot- 
tage. 

“Perhaps,” said he, “if I knock 
at the door, up there, they can give 
you a glass of milk. Or a cup of 
tea,’ he added, brightening with 
the glow of inspiration. 
may be able to let you lie down for 
a little while.” 

But Emmy shook her head miser- 
ably. Milk, tea, recumbent luxury 
were as nothing to her. Neither 
poppy nor mandragora (or words to 
that effect) could give her ease 
again. And she couldn’t walk four 
miles, and she must catch the morning 
train. 

“Tf you'll tell me what I can do,” 
said Septimus, “I'll do it.” 

A creaky rumble was heard in the 
distance, and presently they made 
out a cart coming along slowly down 
the hill. Septimus had another bril- 
liant idea. 


“Or they * 
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“Let me put you into that and 
take you back to Nunsmere ?”’ 

She sprang to her feet and clutched 
his arm. 

“Never. Never, do you hear? I 
couldn’t bear it. Mother, Zora—lI 
couldn’t see them again. Last night 
they nearly drove me into hysterics. 
What do you suppose I came out 
for, at this hour, if it wasn’t to 
avoid meeting them? Let us go on. 
If I die on the road, so much the 
better.” 

“Perhaps,” said Septimus, “I 
could carry you.” 

She softened, linked her arm in 
his, and almost laughed, as_ they 
started up the hill. 

“What a good fellow you are, and 
ve been behaving like a_ beast. 
Anyone but you would have worried 
me with questions—and small wonder. 
But you haven’t even asked me——”’ 

“Hush,” said Septimus. “I 
know. I saw a paragraph in the 
newspaper. Don’t let’s talk of it. 
Do you like honey ? The Great Bear 
put’ me in mind. Wiggleswick 
wants to keep bees. I tell him, if 
he does I'll keep a bear. He could 
eat the honey, you see. And then 
I could teach him to dance by playing 
the bassoon to him. Perhaps he 
would like the bassoon,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, in his wistful 
way. ‘‘ Nobody else does.” 

“Tf you had it with you now, I 
should love it for your sake,” said 
Emmy, with a sob. 

“If you would take my advice 
and rest in the cottage, I could send 
for it,” he replied, unsmilingly. 

“We must catch the train,” said 
Emmy. 

In Wirley, half a mile further, 
folks were stirring. A cart laden 
with market produce waited by a 
cottage door for the driver who 
stood swallowing his final cup of tea. 
A bareheaded child clung round his 
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Jeg, an attendant Hebe. The wan- 


derers halted. 

“Tf the other cart could have 
taken us back to Nunsmere,” said 
Septimus, with the air of a man who 
has arrived at Truth, “this one 
can carry us to the station.” 

And so it fell out. The men made 
Emmy as comfortable as could be 
among the cabbages, with some sacks 
for rugs, and there she lay drowsy 
with pain and weariness until they 
came to the end of their journey 

A gas-light or two accentuated 
the murky dismalness of the little 
station. Emmy sank exhausted on a 
bench in the booking hall, numb with 
cold, and too woebegone to think of 
her hair which straggled limply from 
beneath the zibeline toque. Septimus 


went to the booking-office and asked 
for two first-class tickets to London. 
When he joined her again she was 
crying softly : 

“You're coming with me ? 


It is 
good of you.” 


“I’m responsible for you to Zora.” 


A shaft of jealousy shot through 
her tears. 

“You always think of Zora.” 

“To think of her,” replied Sep- 
timus, vaguely allusive, “ is a liberal 
education.” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders. She 
was not of the type that makes 
paragons out of her own sex, and 
she had also a sisterly knowledge 
of Zora unharmonious with Sep- 
timus’s poetic conception. , But she 
felt too miserable to argue. She 
asked him the time. 

At last the train came in. There 
was a great rattling of milk-cans 
on the gloomy platforms, and various 
slouching shapes entered third-class 
carriages. The wanderers had the 
only first-class compartment to them- 
selves. It struck cold and noisome 
like a peculiarly unaired charnel- 
house, A feeble lamp, whose effect 


was dimmed by the swishing dirty 
oil.in the bottom of the globe gave 
a pretence at illumination. The 
guard passing by the window turned 
his lantern on them and paused for 
a wondering moment. Were they a 
runaway couple ? If so, thought 
he, they had arrived at quick re- 
pentence. As they looked too 
dismal for tips, he concerned himself 
with them no more. The train 
started. Emmy shook with cold 
in spite of her fur-lined jacket. 
Septimus took off his overcoat and 
spread it over their two bodies as 
they huddled together for warmth. 
After a while her head dropped on 
his shoulder and she slept, while 
Septimus sucked his empty pipe 
not daring to light it lest he should 
disturb her slumbers. ‘For the 
same reason he forebore to change 
his original awkward attitude, and 
in consequence, suffered agonies of 
pins and needles. To have a solid 
young woman asleep in your arms 
is not the romantic pleasure the 
poets make out; for comfort she 
might just as well stand on your head. 
Also, as Emmy unconsciously drew 
the overcoat away from him, one 
side of his body perished with cold; 
and a dinner suit is not warm enough 
for travelling on a frosty December 
morning. 

The thought of his dinner jacket 
reminded him of his puzziedom. 
What were Emmy and himself doing 
in that galley of a railway carriage 
when they might have been so much 
more comfortable in their own beds 
at Nunsmere ? It was an impenetra- 
ble mystery to which the sleeping 
girl who was causing him such acute, 
though* cheerfully borne, discomfort 
alone had the key. In vain did he 
propound to himself the theory that 
such speculation betokened an in- 
delicate mind; in vain did he-ask 
himself with unwonted severity what 
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business it was of his; in vain did 
he try to hitch his thoughts to Patent 
Safety Railway Carriages which were 
giving him a great deal of trouble ; 
in vain did he try to sleep. The 
question haunted him. So much so 
that when Emmy awoke and rubbed 
her eyes, and, in some confusion, 
apologised for the use to which she 
had put his shoulder, he was almost 
ashamed to look in her face. 
“What are you going to do when 
you get to Victoria ?”” Emmy asked. 
' Septimus had not thought of it. 
“Go back to Nunsmere, I suppose, 
by the next train—unless you want 
me?” 
“No, I don’t want you,” said 
Emmy, absently. “ Why should I?” 
And she gazed stonily at the 
suburban murk of the great city 
until they reached Victoria. There, 


a dejected four-wheeled cab with a 
drooping horse stood solitary on the 


rank—a depressing object. Emmy 
shivered at the sight. 

“T can’t stand it. Drive me to 
my door. I know I’m a beast, 
Septimus dear, but I am grateful. 
I am really.” 

The cab received them into its 
musty interior and drove them 
through the foggy brown of a 
London winter dawn. Unimagin- 
able cheerlessness enveloped them. 
The world wore an air of disgust 
at having to get up on such a 
morning. The atmosphere for 
thirty yards around them was 
clear enough, with the clearness of 
yellow consommé, but ahead it stood 
thick like a purée of bad vegetables. 
They passed through Belgravia, and 
the white-blinded houses gave an 
impression of universal death and 
the empty streets seemed waiting 
for the doors to open and the mourners 
to issue forth. The cab, too, had 
something of the sinister, in that it 
was haunted by the ghosts of a 
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fourpenny cigar and a_ sixpenny 
bottle of scent, which contained a 
lugubrious flirtation; and the win- 
dows rattled a danse macabre. At 
last it pulled up at the door of Emmy’s 
mansions in Chelsea. 

She looked at him very piteously, 
like a frightened child. Her pretty 
mouth was never strong, but when the 
corners drooped it was babyish. She 
slipped her hand in his. 

“Don’t leave me just yet. It’s 
silly | know—but this awful journey 
has taken everything out of me. 
Every bit of it has been worse than 
the last. Edith—that’s my maid— 
will light a fire—you must get warm 
before you start—and she'll make 
some coffee. Oh, docome. You can 
keep the cab.” 

“ But what will your maid think ? ” 
asked Septimus, who, for all his 
vagueness, had definite traditions 
as to the proprieties of life. 

“What does it matter ? What 
does anything in this ghastly world 
matter? I’m frightened, Septimus, 
horribly frightened. I daren’t go 
up by myself. Oh, come!” 

Her voice broke on the last word. 
Saint Anthony would have yielded ; 
also his pig. Septimus handed her 
out of the cab, and, telling the 
cabman to wait, followed her through 
the already opened door of the 
mansions up to her flat. She let 
herself in with the latch-key, and 
showed him into the drawing-room, 
turning on the electric light as he 
entered. 

“Tll go and awake Edith,” she 
said. “Then we can have some 
breakfast. The fire’s laid. Do you 
mind putting a match to it?” 

She disappeared, and Septimus 
knelt down before the grate and lit 
the paper. In a second or two the 
flame caught the wood and, the 
blower being down, it blazed fiercely. 
He spread his ice-cold hands out 
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before it, incurious of the. futile 
little room whose draperies and frip- 
peries and inconsiderable flimsiness 
of furniture proclaimed its owner, 
intent only on the elemental need 
of warmth. He was disturbed by 
the tornadic entrance of Emmy. 

“She’s not here!” she exclaimed, 
tragically. Her face was white, and 
there were dark shadows under the 
eyes, which stared at him with a 
touch of madness. ‘“She’s not 
here !” 

“Perhaps she has gone out,” 
Septimus suggested, as if London 
serving-maids were in the habit of 
taking the air at eight o’clock on a 
foggy morning. 

But Emmy heard him not. The 
dismaying sense of utter loneliness 
smote her down. It was the last 
straw. Edith, on whom she had 
staked all her hopes of physical 
comfort, was not there. Over- 
strained in body, nerves and mind 
she sank helplessly in the chair 
which Septimus set out for her 
before the fire, too exhausted to 
cry. She began to speak in a queer, 
toneless voice. 

“T do not know what to do. 
Edith could have helped me. I 
want to get away and hide. I can’t 
stay here. It’s the first place Zora 
will come to. She mustn’t find me. 
Edith has been through it herself. 
She would have taken me some- 
where abroad, or in the country, 
where I could have stayed in hiding 
tillit was over. It was allso sudden— 
the news of his marriage. I was half 
crazy, I couldn’t make plans. I 
thought Edith would help me: Now 
she has gone; goodness knows 
where. My God, what shall I do?” 

She went on, looking at him 
haggardly, a creature driven beyond 
the reticence of sex, telling her 
inmost secret to a man as if it were 
a commonplace of trouble. It did 


not occur to her distraught mind 
that he was a man. _ She spoke to 
herself, without thought, uttering 
the cry for help that had been pent 
within her all that awful night. 

The puzzledom of Septimus grew 
unbearable in its intensity; then 
suddenly it burst like a skyrocket, 
and a blinding rain of fire enveloped 
him. He stood paralysed with pain 
and horror. 

The sullen morning light diffused 
itself through the room, mingling 
ironically with the pretty glow cast 
by the pink-shaded electric globes, 
while the two forlorn § grotesques 
regarded each other, unconscious of 
each other’s grotesqueness, the girl 
dishevelled and haggard, the man 
with rough grey coat unbuttoned, 
showing the rumpled evening dress ; 
her toque miserably awry, his black 
tie riding above his collar, the bow 
somewhere behind his ear. And the 
tragedy of tragedies of a girl’s life 
was unfolded. 

“My God, what am I to do?” 

Septimus stared at her, his hands 
in his trousers pockets. In one of 
them his fingers grasped a folded 
bit of paper. He drew it out, un- 
thinkingly—a very dirty bit of paper. 
In his absent-minded -way he threw 
it towards the fire, but it fell on the 
tiled hearth. In moments of great 
strain the mind seizes with pitiful 
eagerness on the trivial. Emmy 
looked at the paper. Something 
familiar about its shape struck her. 
She leant forward, picked it up, 
and unfolded it. 

“This is a cheque,” she said, in 
a matter-of-fact tone. “Did you 
mean to throw it away ?” 

He tookit from her, and, looking 
at it, recognised that it was Clem 
Sypher’s cheque for two hundred 
pounds. 

“Thanks,” said he, thrusting it 
into his overcoat pocket, 

L 
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Then his queerly-working brain 
focussed associations. 

“IT know what we can do,’ 
he, “ we can go to Naples.” 

“What good would that be?” 
she asked, treating the preposterous 
question seriously. 

He was taken aback by her direct- 
ness, and passed his fingers through 
his hair. 

*T don’t know,” said he. 

“The first thing we must do,” 
said Emmy—and her voice sounded 
in her own ears like someone else’s— 
“is to get away from here. Zora 
will come by the first train after my 
absence is discovered. You quite 
see that Zora mustn’t find me, 
don’t you ?”’ 

“Of course,” said Septimus, 
blankly. Then he brightened. “ You 
can go to an hotel. A Temperance 
Hotel in Bloomsbury. Wiggleswick 
was telling me about one the 
other day. A friend of his burgled 
it and got six years. A man called 
Barkus.” 

“But what was the name of the 
hotel ?” 

** Ah! 
timus. 
with Sir Walter Scott. Let me see 
Lockhart—no, Lockhart’s is a differ- 
ent place. It was either the Bride 
of Lammermoor or—yes,” he cried, 
triumphantly, “it was the Ravens- 
wood, in Southampton Row.” 

Emmy rose. The switch-off on 
to the trivial piece of paper had 
braced her unstrung nerves for a 
final effort: that, and the terror 
of meeting Zora. 

“You'll take me there. 
put some things together.” 

He opened the door for her to 
pass out. On the threshold she 
turned. 

“I believe God sent you to Nuns- 
mere Common last night.” 

She left him and he went back to 


, 


said 


That I forget,” said Sep- 
“It had something to do 


Pll just 
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the fire and filled and lit his pipe. 
Her words touched him. They also 
struck a chord of memory. His 
ever-wandering mind went ‘back to 
a scene in undergraduate days. It 
was the Corn Exchange at Cam- 
bridge, where the most famous of all 
American evangelists was holding 
one of a series of revivalist meetings. 
The great bare hall was packed 
with youths; some who came to 
scoff," and others to pray. The 
coarse-figured, bald-headed, brown- 
bearded man in black on the 
platform, with his homely phrase, 
and (to polite undergraduate ears) 
terrible Yankee twang, was talking 
vehemently of the trivial instruments 
the Almighty used to effect His 
purposes. Moses’s rod, for instance, 
“You can imagine Pharaoh,” said 
he—and the echo of the great voice 
came to Septimus through the years— 
“you can imagine Pharaoh walking 
down the street one day and seeing 
Moses with a great big stick in 
his hand. ‘Hullo, Moses,’ says he ; 
‘where are you going ?’ Says Moses, 
‘I guess I’m going to deliver the 
Children of Israel out of the House 
of Bondage and conduct them to a 
land flowing with milk and honey.’ 
‘And how are you going to do it, 
Moses ?’—‘ With this rod, sir, with 
this rod !’” 

Septimus remembered how this 
bit of unauthenticated history was 
greeted with derision by the general, 
and with a shocked sense of pro- 
priety by the cultivated, and young 
men at the university can be very 
cultivated indeed on occasion. But 
the truth the great preacher intended 
to convey had lingered at the back 
of his own mind and now came 
out into the light. Perhaps Emmy 
had spoken more truly than she 
thought. In his simple heart he 
realised himself to be the least 
effectual of men, apparently as 
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unhelpful towards a great deliverance 
as the walking-stick used by Moses. 
But if God had sent him to Nunsmere 
Common and destined him to be the 
mean instrument of Emmy’s de- 
liverance? He rubbed the warm 


pipe bowl against his cheek and 
excogitated the matter in deep humil- 
ity. Yes, perhaps God had sent him. 
His religious belief was nebulous, but 
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up toits degree of clarity it was sincere. 
A few minutes later they were 
again in the cab jogging wearily 
across London to Southampton Row ; 
and the little empty drawing-room 
with all its vanities looked Some- 
what ghostly, lit as it was by the 
day and the frivolously shaded electric 
light whicli they had forgotten to 
switch off. 


To be continued. 





. LISETTE 


By ANGELA GoRDON 


There where the sea and the low land met 
You came to me on the yellow sands, 
Treasure of shells in your dimpled hands, 
Fair as the spoil they bore, Lisette! 


Shy winds played with your curls close set 
Under the tall coif’s speckless white ; 
Laughter kindled for my delight 

Danced on your little Nps, Lisette, 


Tears are pearls; but no jewels yet 

Have shone in eyes of your own sea’s blue, 
Where green of the seaweed glimmers through 
Rippling silver of foam, Lisette. 


Surely God, when His brush was wet 

At dawn with the apple-blossom’s dew, 
Stayed His hand to remember you 

And paint the rose of your cheeks, Lisette! 





THE EXPOSURE OF LORD 
STANSFORD 


By ROBERT BARR 
Zilustrated by W. H. Holloway 


HE large mansion of Louis 
Heckle, millionaire and 
dealer in gold mines, was 


illuminated from top to 
bottom. Carriages were arriving and 
departing, and guests were hurrying 
up the carpeted stair after passing 
under the canopy that stretched 
from the doorway to the edge of the 
street. A crowd of onlookers stood 
on the pavement watching the arrival 
of ladies so charmingly attired. Lord 
Stansford came alone in a hansom, 
gnd he walked quickly across the 
bit of carpet stretched to the road- 
. way, and then more leisurely up 
the broad stair. He was an athletic 


young fellow of twenty-six, or there- 


about. The moment he entered the 
large reception-room his eyes wan- 
dered, searchingly, over the gallant 
company, apparently looking for some- 
one whom he could not find. He 
passed into a further room, and 
through that into a third, and there 
his searching gaze met the stare of 
Billy Heckle. Heckle was a young 
man of about the same age as Lord 
Stansford, and he also was seemingly 
on the look-out for someone among 
the arriving guests. The moment 
he saw Lord Stansford a slight frown 
gathered upon his brow, and he 
moved among the throng toward 
the spot where the other stood. 
Stansford saw him coming, and did 
not seem to be so pleased as might 
have been expected, but he made no 
motion to avoid the young man, 
who accosted him without salutation. 

“ Look here,” said Heckle, gruffly, 
“‘T want a word with you.” 


“Very well,” answered Stansford, 
in a low voice; “so long as you 
speak in tones no one else can hear, 
I am willing to listen.” 

* You will listen, whether or no,” 
replied the other, who, nevertheless, 
took the hint and subdued his voice. 
“* | have met you on various occasions 
lately, and I want to give you a 
word of warning. You seem to 
be very devoted to Miss Linderham, 
so perhaps you do not know she is 
engaged to me.” 

**T have heard it so stated,” said 
Lord Stansford, “ but I found some 
difficulty in believing the statement.” 

“* Now, look here,” cried the horsey 
young man, “I want none of your 
cheek, and I give you fair warning 
that, if you pay any more attention 
to the young lady, I shall expose 
you in public. I mean what I say, 
and I am not going to stand any of 
your nonsense.” 

Lord Stansford’s face grew pale 
and he glanced about him to see if 
by chance anyone had overheard 
the remark. He seemed about to 
resent it, but finally gained control 
over himself and said :— 

“We are in your father’s house, 
Mr. Heckle, and I suppose it is quite 
safe to address a remark like that 
to me!” 

“I know it’s quite safe—anywhere,” 
replied Heckle. “You've got the 
straight tip from me; now see you 
pay attention to it.” 

Heckle turned away, and Lord 
Stansford, after standing there for 
a moment, wandered back to the 
middle room. ~ The conversation 
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had taken place somewhere near a 
heavily curtained window, and the 
two men stood slightly apart from 
the other guests. When they left the 
spot the curtains were drawn gently 
apart, and a tall, very handsome 
young lady stepped from between 
them. She watched Lord Stans- 
ford’s retreat for a moment, and then 
made as though she would follow 
him, but one of her admirers came 
forward to claim her hand for the 
first dance. “‘ Music has just begun 
in the ball-room,” he said. She 
placed her hand on the arm of her 
partner and went out with him. 

When the dance was over, she 
was amazed to see Lord Stansford 
still in the room. She had expected 
him to leave, when the son of his 
host spoke so insultingly to him, 
but the young man had not departed. 
He appeared to be enjoying himself 
immensely, and danced through every 
dance with the utmost devotion, 
which rather put to shame many 
of the young men who _ lounged 
against the walls; never once, how- 
ever, did he come near Miss Linder- 
ham until the evening was well on, 
and then he passed her by accident. 
She touched him on the arm with 
her fan, and he looked round quickly. 

“Oh, how do you do, Miss Linder- 
ham ?” he said. 

“Why have you ignored me all the 
evening?” she asked, looking at 
him with sparkling eyes. 

“I haven’t ignored you,” he re- 
plied, with some embarrassment ; 
“I did not know you were here.” 

“Oh, that is worse than ignoring,” 
replied Miss Linderham, with a laugh ; 
“ but now that you do know I am 
here, I wish you to take me into 
the garden. It is becoming in- 
sufferably hot here.” 

“Yes,” said the young man, get- 
ting red in the face, “ it is warm.” 

The girl could not help noticing 
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his reluctance, but nevertheless she 
took his arm, and they passed through 
several rooms to the terrace which 
faced the garden. Lord Stansford’s 
anxious eyes again seemed to search 
the rooms through which they passed, 
and again, on encountering those of 
Billy Heckle, Miss Linderham’s es- 
cort shivered slightly as he passed 
on. The girl wondered what mystery 
was at the bottom of all this, and 
with feminine curiosity resolved to 
find out, even if she had to ask 
Lord Stansford himself. They saun- 
tered along one of the walks until 
they reached a seat far from the house. 
The music floated out to them 
through the open windows, faint in 
the distance, Miss Linderham sat 
down and motioned Lord Stansford 
to sit beside her. ‘* Now,” she said, 
turning her handsome face full upon 
him, “why have you avoided me 
all the evening ? ” 


“T haven’t avoided you,” he said. 
“Tut, tut, you mustn’t contradict 


I want the 
and no 


know. 
real reason, 


a lady, you 
reasor, the 
excuses.” 

Before the young man could reply, 
Billy Heckle, his face flushed with 
wine or anger, or perhaps both, 
strode down the path and con- 
fronted them. 

“IT gave you your warning,” he 
cried. 

Lord Stansford sprang to his feet ; 
Miss Linderham rose also, and looked 
in some alarm from one young 
man to the other. 

“Stop a moment, Heckle; don’t 
say a word, and I will meet you 
where you like afterwards,” hurriedly 
put in his lordship. 

“ Afterwards is no good for me,” 
answered Heckle. “I gave you the 
tip, and you haven’t followed it.” 

“T beg you to remember,” said 
Stansford, in a low voice with a 
tremor in it, “‘ there is a lady present.” 
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Miss Linderham turned to go. 

“Stop a moment,” cried Heckle ; 
“do you know who this man is?” 

Miss Linderham stopped, but did 
not answer. 

“Tl tell you who he is: he isa 
hired guest. My father pays five 
guineas for his presence here to- 
night, and every place you have met 
him, he has been there on hire. 
That’s the kind of man Lord Stansford 
is. I told you I should expose you. 
Now I am going to tell the others.” 

Lord Stansford’s face was as white 
as paper. His teeth were clenched, 
and, taking one quick step forward, 
he smote Heckle fair between the 
two eyes and felled him to the 
ground. 

“You cur!” he cried. “ Get up, 
or I shall kick you, and hate myself 
ever after for doing it.” 

Young Heckle picked himself up. 
cursing under his breath. 

“Tl settle with you, my man,” 
he cried; “Tl get a policeman. 
You'll spend the remainder of this 
night in the cells.” ; 
“TI shall’do nothing of the sort,” 
answered Lord Stansford, catching 
him by both wrists with an iron 
grasp.. “‘ Now, pay attention to me, 
Billy Heckle: you feel my grip on 
your wrist; you felt my blow on 
your face, didn’t you? Now you 
gointo the house by whatever back 
entrance there is, go to your room, 
wash the blood off your face, and 
stay there, otherwise, by God, I'll 
break both of your wrists as you stand 
here,” and he gave the wrists a 
wrench that made the other wince, 
big and bulky as he was. 

“I promise,” said Heckle. 

“Very well, see that you keep 
your promise.” 

Young Heckle slunk away, and 
Lord Stansford turned to Miss Lin- 
derham, who stood looking on, speech- 
less with horror and surprise. 


“What a brute you are!” she 
cried, her under-lip quivering. 

“Yes,” he replied, quietly. “ Most 
of us men are brutes when you take 
a little of the varnish off. Won't 
you sit down, Miss Linderham ? 
There is no need now to reply to 
the question you asked me: the 
incident you have witnessed, and 
what you have heard, has been its 
answer.” 

The young lady did not sit down, 
but stood looking at him, her eyes 
softening a trifle. 

“Tt is true, then ?” she cried. 

“Ts what true?” 

“That you are here as a hired 
guest ?” 

** Yes, it is true.” 

“Then why did you knock him 
down, if it was the truth ? ” 

“* Because he spoke the truth before 
you.” 

“ T hope, Lord Stansford, you don’t 
mean to imply that I am in any way 
responsible for your ruffianism ? ” 

“You are, and in more than one 
sense of the word. That young 
fellow threatened me when I came 
here to-night, knowing that I was 
his father’s hired guest; I did not 
wish exposure, and so I avoided you. 
You spoke to me, and asked me to 
bring you here. I came, knowing 
that if Heckle saw me he would carry 
out his threat. He has carried it 
out, and I have had the pleasure 
of knocking him down.” 

Miss Linderham sank upon the 
seat, and once more motioned with 
her fan for him to take the place 
beside her. 

“Then you receive five guineas 
a night for appearing at the different 
places where I have met you?” 

** As a matter of fact,” said Stans- 
ford, “I get only two guineas. I 
suppose the other three, if such is 
the price paid, goes to my em- 
ployers.” 
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“IT thought Mr. Heckle was your 
employer to-night ? ” 

“IT mean to the company who 
let me out, if I make myself clear: 
Spink and Company. Telephone 
100,803. If you should ever want 
an eligible guest for any entertain- 
ment you give, and men are scarce, 
you have only to telephone them, 
and they will send me to you.” 

** Oh, I see,” said Miss Linderham, 
tapping her knee with the fan. 

“It is only justice to my fellow 
employés,” contined Lord Stansford, 
“to say that I believe they are all 
eligible young men, but many of them 
may be had for a guinea. The charge 
in my case is higher as I have a 
title. I have tried to flatter myself 
that it was my polished, dignified 
manner that won me the extra 
remuneration; but after your ex- 


clamation on my brutality to-night, 
I am afraid I must fall back on my 


title. We members of the aris- 
tocracy come high, you know.” 
There was silence between them 
for a few moments, and then the 
girl looked up at him, and said :— 
* Aren’t you ashamed of your 
profession, Lord Stansford ? ” 
“Yes,” replied Lord Stansford, 
“Tou” 
“Then why do you follow it?” 
“Why does a man sweep a street 
crossing? Lack of money. One 
must have money, you know, to 
get along in this world; and I, alas, 
have none. I had a little once; I 
wanted to make it more, so gambled— 
and lost. I laid low for a couple of 
years, and saw none of my old 
acquaintances; but it was no use, 
there was nothing I could turn my 
hand to. This profession, as you 
call it, led me back into my old set 
again. It is true that many of the 
houses I frequented before my disaster 
overtook me do not hire guests. 
I am more in demand by the new- 
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rich, like Heckle here, who, with 
his precious son, does not know 
how to treat a guest, even when 
that guest is hired.” 

“But I should think,” said Miss 
Linderham, “that a man like you 
would go to South Africa or Australia, 
where there are great things to be 
done. I imagine, from the insight 
I have had into your character, you 
would make a good fighter. Why 
don’t you go where fighting is appre- 
ciated, and where they do not call 
a policeman ? ” 

“TI have often thought of it, Miss 
Linderham, but you see, to secure 
an appointment, one needs to have 
a certain amount of influence, and 
be able to pass examinations. I 
can’t pass an examination in any- 
thing. I have quarrelled with all 
my people, and have no influence. 
To tell you the truth, I am saving 
up money now in the hope of being 
able to buy.an outfit to go to the 
Cape.” 

“You would much rather be in 
London, though, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, if I had a reasonably good 
income.” 

“Are you open to a fair offer ? ” 

“What do you mean by a fair 
offer ?” 

“I mean, would you entertain a 
proposal in your present line of 
business with increased remunera- 
tion ? ” 

The young man was silent for a 
few moments and did not look at 
his companion. When he spoke there 
was a shade of resentment in his 
voice. 

**T thought you saw, Miss Linder- 
ham, that I was not very proud 
of my present occupation.” 

“No, but, as you said, a man 
will do anything for money.” 

“‘T beg your pardon for again con- 
tradicting you, but I never said 
anything of the sort.” 
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“I thought you did when you 
were speaking of the crossing-sweep- 
ing; but never mind, I know a 
lady who has plenty of money; she 
is an artist; at least, she thinks she 
is One, and wishes to devote her life 
to art. She is continually pestered 
by offers of marriage, and she knows 
these offers come to her largely 
because of her money. Now, this 
lady wishes to marry a man, and 
will settle upon him two thousand 
pounds a year. Would you be willing 
to accept. that offer if I got you an 
introduction ? ” 

“It would depend very much on 
the lady,” said Stansford. 

“Oh no, it wouldn’t; for you 
would have nothing whatever to 
do with her, except that you would 
be her hired husband. She wants 
to devote herself to painting, not 
to you—don’t you understand ? and 
so long as you did not trouble her, 
you could enjoy your two thousand 
pounds ayear. You, perhaps, might 
have to appear at some of the 
receptions she would give, andI have 
no doubt she would add five guineas 
an evening for your presence. That 
would be an extra, you know.” 

There was a long silence between 
them after Maggie Linderham ceased 
speaking. The young man kicked 
the gravel with his toes, and his 
eyes were bent upon the path before 
him. “He is thinking it over,” 
said Miss Linderham to herself. At 
last Lord Stansford looked up, with 
a sigh. 

“Did you see the late scuffle 
between the unfortunate Heckle and 
myself ? ” 

“ Did I see it ?’ she asked. “ How 
could I help seeing it ?” 

“Ah, then, did you notice that 
when he was down I helped him 
up ? ” 

“Yes; and threatened to break 
his wrists when you got him up.” 
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“Quite so. I should have done it, 
too, if he had not promised. But 
what I wanted to call your attention 
to, was the fact that he was standing 
up when I struck him, and I want 
also to impress upon you the other 
fact, that I did not hit him when he 
was down. Did you notice that?” 

“Of course I noticed it. No man 
would hit another when he was down.” 

“T am very glad, Miss Linder- 
ham, that vou recognise it as a code 
of honour with us men, brutes as 
we are. Don’t you think a woman 
should be equally generous ?” 

“Certainly ; but I don’t see what 
you mean.” 

“T mean this, Miss Linderham, 
that your offer is hitting me when 
I’m down.” 

“ec Oh ! > 
ham, in dismay. 
your pardon ; 
it in that light.” 

* Oh, it doesn’t matter very much,”’ 
said Stansford, rising; “it’s all 
included in the two guineas, but I’m 
pleased to think I have some self- 
respect left, and that I can refuse 
your lady, and will not become a 
hired husband at two thousand pounds 
a year. May I see you back to the 
house, Miss Linderham? As you 
are well aware, I have duties towards 
other guests who are not hired, 
and it is a point of honour with me 
to earn my money. I wouldn't 
like a complaint to reach the ears 
of Spink and Company.” 

Miss Linderham rose and placed 
her hands within his arm. 

“ Telephone, what number ?” she 
asked, 

“‘ Telephone 100,803,” he answered. 
“TI am sorry the firm did not provide 
me with some of their cards when 
I was at the office this afternoon.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Miss 
Linderham ; *“T will remember,’’ 
and they entered the house together, 


exclaimed Miss Linder- 
“I’m sure I beg 
I did not look at 
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Next day, at a large studio in 
Kensington, none of the friends who 
had met Miss Linderham at the ball 
the evening before would have recog- 
nised the girl; not but what she 
was as pretty as ever, perhaps a 
little prettier, with her long white 
pinafore and her pretty fingers dis- 
coloured by the crayons she was 
using. She was trying to sketch 
upon the canvas before her the 
figure of a man, striking out from 
the shoulder, and she did not seem 
to have much success with her 
drawing, perhaps because she had no 
model, and perhaps because her 
mind was pre-occupied. She would 
sit for a long time staring at the 
canvas, then jump up and put in 
lines which did not appear to bring 
the rough sketch any nearer per- 
fection. 

The room was large, with a good 
north window, and scattered about 
were the numberless objects that 
go to the confusing make-up of an 
artist’s workshop. At last Miss 
Linderham threw down her crayon, 
went to the end of the room where 
a telephone hung, and rang the bell. 

“Give me,” she said, “ 100,803.” 

After a few moments of waiting, 
a voice came. 

“Ts that Spink and Company?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, madam,” was the reply. 

“You have in your employ Lord 
Stansford, I think ?”’ 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Is he engaged for this after- 
noon ?” 

“No, madam.”’ 

“Well, send him to Miss Linder- 
ham, No. 2,044, Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington.” 

The man at the other end wrote 
the address, and then asked— 

“At what hour, madam ?” 

“T want him from four till six 
o'clock.” 
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“Very, well, madam, we shall 
send him.” 

*“Now,” said Miss Linderham, with 
a sigh of relief, “‘ I can have a model 
who will strike the right attitude. 
It is so difficult to draw from 
memory.” 

The reason why so many women 
fail as artists, as well as in many 
other professions, may be because 
they pay so much attention to their 
own dress. It is an astonishing 
fact to record that Miss Linder- 
ham sent out for a French hair- 
dresser, who was a most expensive 
man, and whom she generally called 
in only when some very import- 
ant function was about to take 


place. 

“T want yon,” she said, “to 
dress my hair /in an artistic way, 
and yet in a mamner that it will 
seem as if no particular trouble had 
Do you understand 


been taken. 
me?” 

“Ah, perfectly, mademoiselle,” 
said the polite Frenchman. ‘“ You 
shall be so fascinating, mademoiselle, 
that——” 

** Yes,” said Miss Linderham, “that 
is what I want.” 

At three o’clock she had on a 
dainty gown. The sleeves were 
turned up, as if she were: ready 
for the most serious work. The 
spotless pinafore which covered this 
dress had the most fetching little 
frill around it; all in all, it was 
doubtful if any studio in London, 
even one belonging to the most 
celebrated painter, had in it as pretty 
a picture as Miss Maggie Linderham 
was that afternoon. At three o’clock 
there came a ring at the telephone, 
and when Miss Linderham answered 
the call, the voice which she had 
heard before said— 

“‘Tam very sorry to disappoint you, 
madam, but Lord Stansford resigned 
this afternoon. We could send you 
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“SHE WOULD SIT FOR A LONG TIME STARING AT THE CANVAS,” 


another man if you liked to have him.” 

“No, no!” cried Miss. Linder- 
ham; and the man at the other 
she of the telephone actually thought 
end was weeping. 

“No, I don’t want anyone else. 
It doesn’t really matter.” 

““The other man,” replied the 


voice, “would be only two guineas, 
and it was five for Lord Stansford. 
We could send you a man for a 
guinea, although we don’t recom- 
mend him.” 

‘“No,” said Miss Linderham, “I 
don’t want anybody. I am glad 
Lord Stansford is not coming, as 
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the little party I proposed to give 
has been postponed.” 

“ Ah, then, when it does come off, 
madam, I hope 2 

But. Miss Linderham hung up the 
receiver, and did not listen to the 
recommendations the man was send- 
ing over the wire about his hired 
guests. The chances are that Maggie 
Linderham would have cried had 
it not been that her hair was so nicely, 
yet carelessly, done; but before 
she had time to make up her mind 
what to do, the trim little maidcame 
along the gallery and down the steps 
into the studio, with a silver salver 
in her hand, and on it a card, which 
she handed to Miss Linderham, who 
picked up the card and read, “* Richard 
Stansford.” 

“Oh,” she cried, joyfully, 
him to come here.” 

“Won’t you see him in the draw- 
ing-room, miss ? ” 

“No, no; tell him I am very 
busy, and bring him to the studio.” 

The maid went up the stair again. 
Miss Linderham, taking one long, 
careful glance at herself, looking 
over her shoulder in the tall mirror, 
and not caring to touch her wealth 
of hair, picked up her crayon and 
bégan making the sketch of the 
striking man even worse than it 
was before. She did not look round 
until she heard Lord Stansford’s 
step on the stair, then she gave an 
exclamation of surprise on seeing 
him. The young man was dressed in 
a wide-awake hat, and the costume 
which we see in the illustrated papers 
as picturing our friends in South 
Africa. All he needed was a belt 
of cartridges and a rifle to make 
the picture complete. 

“This is hardly the dress a man 
is supposed to wear in London when 
he makes an afternoon call on a 
lady, Miss Linderham,” said the 
young man, with a laugh, “but I 


“ce 


ask 
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had either to come this way or not 
at all, for my time is very limited. 
I thought it was too bad to leave 


- the country without giving you an 


opportunity to apologise for your 
conduct last night, and for the 
additional insult of hiring me for 
two hours this afternoon. And so, 
you see, I came.” 

“T am very glad you did,” replied 
Miss Linderham. ‘I was much dis- 
appointed when they telephoned me 
this afternoon that you had re- 
signed. I must say that you look 
exceedingly well in that outfit, Lord 
Stansford.” 

* Yes,” said the young man, casting 
a glance over himself; ‘“‘ Il am com- 
pelled to admit that it is rather 
becoming. I have had the pleasure 
of attracting a good deal of attention 
as I came along the street.” 

“They took you for a cowboy, 
I suppose.” 

“Well, something of that sort. 
The small boys, I regret to say, 
were so unfeeling as to sing, ‘He’s 
got ’em on,’ and other ribald ditties 
of that kind, which they seemed to 
think suited the occasion. But 
others looked at me with great 
respect, which compensated for the 
disadvantages. Will you pardon the 
rudeness of a pioneer, Miss Linder- 
ham, when I say that you look 
even more charming in the studio 
dress that you did in ball,costume, 
and I never thought that could be 
possible ?” 

“Oh,” cried the girl, flushing, 
perhaps because the crimson paint 
on the palette she had picked up 
reflected on her cheek. ‘“ You must 
excuse this working garb, as I did 
not expect visitors. You see, they 
telephoned to me that you were not 
coming.” 

The deluded young man actually 
thought this statement was correct, 
which in part it was, and he 
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believed also that the luxuriant hair 
tossed up here and there with seem- 
ing carelessness. was not the result 
of an art far superior to any the girl 
herself had ever put upon canvas. 

“*So you are off to South Africa ?” 
she said. 

“Yes, the Cape.” 

“ Oh, is the Cape in South Africa ? ” 

“Well, I think so,” replied the 
young man, somewhat dubiously, 
“but I wouldn’t be certain about 
it, though the steamship company 
cuarantee to land me at the Cape, 
wherever it is.” 

The girl laughed. 

“You must have given it a great 
deal of thought.” she said, “ when 
you really don’t know where you 
are going.” 

“Oh, I have a better idea of direc- 
tion than you give me credit for. 
[ am not such a fool as I looked 
last night, you know; then I be- 
longed to Spink and Company, and 
was sublet by them to old Heckle ; 
now I belong to myself and South 
Africa. That makes a world of 
difference, you know.” 

“T see it does,” replied ‘Miss Linder- 
ham. ‘“ Won’t you sit down?” 

The girl herself sank into an arm- 
chair, while Stansford sat on a low 
table, swinging one foot to and fro, 
his wide-brimmed hat thrown back, 
and gazed at the girl until she 
reddened, more than ever. Neither 
spoke for some moments. 

“Do you know,” said Stansford 
at last, “that when I look at you 
South Africa seems a long distance 
away!” 

“T thought it was a long distance 
away,’’said the girl, without looking up. 

“Yes; but it’s longer and more 
lonely when one looks at you. By 
Jove, if I thought I couldn’t do 
better, I would be tempted to take 
that two thousand a year offer of 
yours and——” 


“Tt wasn’t an offer of mine,” 
cried the girl, hastily. * Perhaps 
the lady I was thinking of wouldn’t 
have agreed to it, even if I had 
spoken to her about it.” 

“ That is quite true; still, I think 
if she had seen me in this outfit she 
would have thought me worth the 
money.” 

“You think you can make more 
than two thousand a year out in 
South Africa? You have become 
very hopeful all in a moment. It 
seems to me that a man who thinks 
that he can make two thousand a 
year is very foolish to let himself 
out at two guineas an evening.” 

“Do you know, Miss Linderham, 
that was just what I thought my- 
self, and I told the respectable Spink 
so, too. I told him I had had an 
offer of two thousand a year in his 
own line of business. He said that 
no firm in London could afford the 
money. ‘Why,’ he cried, waxing 
angry, ‘I could get a Duke for 
that.’ ”’ 

“* Well,’ I replied, ‘it is purely 
a matter of business with me. I 
was offered two thousand pounds a 
year as ornamental man by a most 
charming young lady, who has a 
studio in South Kensington, and 
who is herself, when dressed up as 
an artist, prettier than any picture 
that ever entered the Royal Aca- 
demy’; that’s what I told Spink.” 

The girl looked up at him, first 
with indignation in her eyes, and 
then with a smile hovering about her 
pretty lips. 

“You said nothing of the sort,” 
she answered, “ for you knew nothing 
about this studio at that time, so you 
see I am not going to emulate your 
dishonesty by pretending not to 
know you are referring to me.” 

“My dishonesty!” exclaimed the 
young man, with protest in his 
voice. “I am the most honest, 
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straightforward person alive, and I 
believe I would take your two thou- 
sand a year offer if I didn’t think I 
could do better.” 
“Where, in South Africa ?” 
“No, in South Kensington. I 
think that when the lady learns how 
useful I could be around a studio— 
oh, I could learn to wash brushes 
sweep out the room, prepare can- 
vases, light the fire; and how nicely 
I could hand round cups of tea when 
she had her ‘At Homes,’ and 
exhibited her pictures—when she real- 
ises this, and sees what a bargain she 
is getting, I feel almost certain 
she will not make any terms at all.” 
The young man sprang from the 
table, and the girl rose from her 
chair, a look almost of alarm in her 
face. He caught her by the arms. 
“What do you think, Miss Linder- 
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ham? You know the lady. Don’t 
you think she would refuse to have 
anything to do with a ead like Billy 
Heckle, rich as he is, and prefer a 
humble, hard-working farmer from 
the Cape?” 

The girl did not answer his ques- 
tion. 

“Are you going to break my 
arms as you threatened to do his 
wrists last night ?”’. 

“* Maggie,” he whispered in a low 
voice, with an intense ring in it, “I 
am going to break nothing but my 
own heart if you refuse me.” 

The girl looked up at him ‘with a 
smile. 

“I knew when you came in you 


- weren’t going to South Africa, Dick,” 


was all she said; and he, taking 
advantage of her helplessness, kissed 
her. 





MEN ARE SO BOLD 


By D. M. B. 


When Colin approached a step nearer his passion to prove, 
Kate plunged her pink hands in the butter as yellow as gold : 
Or hid in the pantry, or took up the tongs from the stove, sighing 


** Men are so bold! ”’ 


And of course she began first to pout, then to blush and to scold 
When he called her his“ darling,” his “ duck”’ and his “ sweet little 


dove,” 


So “ I'll go and find Martha,” he muttered, “she’s not so frog-cold.”’ 
—Swift after him Kate, in a pet, flung her best Sunday glove, 
He caught it, she seized on the hand in which it was rolled ; 


“The price is a kiss !”—and she kissed him “ Because I was drove!” 
sighing, “Men are so bold !” 





THE SPORTSMAN’S MONTH 


By ARTHUR TYSILIO JOHNSON 


HERE is no doubt that Novem- 
ber in the suburbs deserves all 
the unflattering things that 
have beensaid ofit. Drenched, 

draggle-tailed, and melancholy, the 
fog-bound month wends its mud- 
bespattered way. Dim rows of trees, 
to which the autumn came so early, 
drip sadly in the mist. Gas lamps, 
blear-eyed and pale, mock the waning 
light of the evening, which sets in 
soon after noon, and it is then that 
“ the look of a tavern, or the thought 
of the warm fire-lit study is like the 
touch of land to one who has been 
long struggling with the sea.” 

But in the country, November has 
delights which are peculiarly its own. 
Early frosts may have cut down the 
last of the flowers, the brilliant yellows 
and scarlets of the woods may have 
faded into more sombre tones of buff 
and amber and brown. But the 
morning vaileys are still often screened 
with the violet mists of autumn. 
Bees and flies innumerable hum about 
the ivy, anxiously gathering the last 
of the season’s yield from the honied 
blossom, and the berried hedgerows, 
almost untouched as yet by the birds, 
bear aloft their abundant clusters and 
garlands of crimson and scarlet and 
gold. The wild rose and the haw- 
thorn, the honeysuckle and bryony’s 
clustered vines, the bramble, the 
rowan, violet nightshade and _ blue- 
black sloe, all make a brave show of 
colour between each empty field, a 
rich festival of beauty which, far into 
winter, will adorn and brighten the 
sober evening of the passing year. 

To the hunter who loves the red 
fox, the November country must ever 
have an undying charm, which is no 


less keenly‘ appreciated by the vo- 
taries of the shot-gun. For with this 
month all game birds and wild fowl 
are in their full season. Even the 
pheasant is often permitted to remain 
undisturbed in the sanctuary of the 
woods until November is well in, and 
at any time now the woodcock, the 
snipe, wild-duck and hare, even 
though they may have been legally 
shot weeks ago, now add variety to 
our mixed bag. For it is not until 
the frost and the wind have swept 
most of the branches clean, and 
thinned the impenetrable jungle of 
summer undergrowth, that general 
rough shooting can be fairly indulged 
in. 

Once upon a time, man hunted his 
game alone. His instincts in tracking 
any wild animal he had solely to 
depend upon or starve. Centuries, 
which might be numbered in cen- 
turies, have passed away since he 
first learned that with a well-directed 
stone he could slay his savage meat, 
It was better than grappling at close 
quarters with its living thews and 
risking his own life and those depen- 
dant upon him in the death struggle. 
And he found that a round stone, 
chosen from the brink of some sinking 
glacier, was better than an angular 
one. It went farther and was more 
likely to strike what it was intended 
to strike. Two stones were better 
than one, for the first might fail to kill. 
He was, thereby, doubly armed. In 
the seeking, finding, and slaying of a 
wild and cunning and often dangerous 
foe there developed in him a kind of 
inspiring quality which filled him with 
a desire to go on, to achieve more. 
Thus he often killed, or tried to kill, 
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more than he could ever eat—for the 
lust of sport began to-burn within him. 
Whether he-relied upon his sense of 
smell at all in these hunting expedi- 
tions we shall never know; but we 
have no reason to suppose that he 
did not do so, to some extent, at 
least, and that generations of training 
and rigid selection in the days when 
“‘ wild in the woods the noble savage 
ran,” did for his nose what it has 
done for that of our setters and 
pointers. This primitive sportsman 
was, in himself, both man and dog. 
He was his own beater and keeper. 
Necessity and the growing impulse to 
overcome an animal that was as 
richly endowed with the wisdom of 
self-preservation as himself schooled 
him in the use of his weapon. They 
gave him precision, and with pre- 
cision came self-reliance and courage. 
His reward if he conquered was 
honour, food, and rest: If he lost it 
was starvation or disgrace—or both. 
Nature to him was a Spartan mother. 
It was enough for her to know that 
he had won a wreath of supremacy 
which had raised him a little higher 
than his prey, an hereditary honour 
which would be borne by his descen- 
dants for ever so long as they ac- 
quitted themselves worthily in the 
life struggle, as he and they under- 
stood it. 
And every year— 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon these boughs which shake against the 
tee ea choirs, 
birds sang, 

when the woodland ways are strewn 
with a dappled carpet of frost-curled 
leaves, or when the impetuous wind— 
that most mysterious of all created 
things—wandering, hurrying, unseen, 
ungoverned, and untamed along the 
forest aisles, has stuffed them into the 
rabbit holes, packed them away 
among the brambles and hedgerows, 
or heaped them up at odd corners in 


where late the sweet 
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angular, shivering drifts by its whirl- 
ing eddies, I always like to think that 
there still exists somewhere in our 
modern blood a flavour of that old 
instinctive love of the chase: that 
element of sport, which we cherish as 
a goodly inheritance from our fore- 
fathers. 

Rough shooting, shooting over dogs, 
“ walking up ”’ game, call it what you 
will; still stands—with the exception 
of angling—alone in all its pristine 
beauty. Whether we are stalking 
the cowering partridge, where the last 
of.the blue-bells are sinking with the 
wind-tossed bracken on the hills; 
whether we are listening for the ducks 
to come to the marsh and we hear the 
wild snipe bleat in the evening grey, 
or waiting for the woodcock to flutter 
owl-like up the silent glen where single 
ghostly flakes of snow are drifting, 
that exhilarating fervour which stirs 
the blood of the hunter and ennobles 
the spirit of the chase glows again in 
our hearts. 

But until we have pursued our 
sport alone, or with one or two friends 
whose sympathies are knit with ours 
in the bonds of good fellowship, on 
the open moors or in these silent 
woods, where, let the ground be 
soddened with the autumnal rains or 
sprinkled with the footsteps of the 
infant frost, the air is suffused with 
a sweet earth smell, fragrance of 
emerald moss, of wet dead leaves 
—and that breath of the Novem- 
ber country itself which can 
never be defined—the subtle spirit 
which consoles and satisfies , our 
burning zeal can never be wholly 
understood. And some of us do 
not mind admitting that we are 
old-fashioned enough to still prefer 
that most beautiful of all forms of 
winter sport which rough shooting 
with dogs affords. It may be, often 
is, contended that there is an element 
of jintensest excitement in shooting 
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driven birds from the butts, that it 
necessitates an iron nerve, cool de- 
liberation, and the highest perfection 
of marksmanship. It may be argued 
that the modern method is the only 
one by which a large head of game 
may be maintained, whether of grouse 
or partridge, and to all of this we are 
ready to agree. Still, it must. be 
admitted that butt-shooting conduces 
to record-breaking, which is the bane 
and ruination of pure sport all the 
world over, and that where “ driv- 
ing ” is in vogue, there “ walking-up ” 
is rendered impossible. That rare 
good sport, long though the miles 
may have been and light the bags, 
which our forefathers enjoyed week 
in and week out. through the hard 
winter, is now concentrated into a 
few delirious hours where marksman- 
ship and precision reign supreme, 
while the accumulated coveys fling 
themselves at our head on lightning 
wings. And while we would not en- 
deavour to turn the devotees of the 
butt and the “hot corner” of the 
cover from “ the error of their ways,” 
the relative ethical qualities of the 
two systems crop up every year for 
comparison with persistent regularity. 
And what, after all, would become of 
the often memorable conversations 
which make the pleasant evenings in 
the gun-room at this season and after 
pass all too quickly if such subjects 
as these did no longer maintain their 
perennial youth ? 

To all of us who love a good dog, 
and to whom the joy of carrying 
one’s own gun for as many miles—ay 
and very often more—as there are 
birds bagged, the old way has an un- 
dying fascination and romance. And 
something there is that rises spon- 
taneously in our hearts—and we 
thank Heaven for it—when we realise 
that those long trudges across the 
boggy moor, over wide acres of blue- 
grey turnips or cloddy stubble fields 
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can still yield a sense of satisfaction 
and delight and bring out all that is 
manliest and best in the great sport of 
shooting. 

To see a beautiful setter, at a word 
from her master, let go all those pent- 
up energies which have been so hard 
to suppress and hurl herself at the 
shaggy hillside ; to follow her up the 
long slope and over its purple ridge— 
the peat-wind humming in the muz- 
zles of the guns—and to find her just 
beyond, anxiously awaiting our ap- 
proach, rigid as a statue, only her 
velvet lips quivering as they drink the 
hot scent of the crouching covey, is 
to share the intense joy which is hers, 
that instinct which thrilled the blood 
of the primitive hunter long ago and 
which we may do well to cherish as a 
goodly inheritance. 

It is true that the birds are some- 
times aggravatingly wild, that they 
rise out of shot, that the dogs do not 
always do what we want them to do, 
but does the salmon lose his glory, 
trout-fishing its zest, because our 
creels are often light? Even in a 
“‘sportsman’s paradise ” we must be 
ever ready to take some bad days 
along with the good. If the angler 
knew that'the fish were all in a par- 
ticular corner of a particular pool, if 
he knew, too, that at a given moment 
they would rise and rise again, and 
that a Jock Scott or Silver Doctor, if 
cast straight enough, would account 
for seventy-five per cent. of every fish 
that dimpled the water, what would 
become of the sport and art of 
angling? The play would remain, it 
is true, but the “glorious uncer- 
tainty,” wherein lies so much of the 
glamour of the game; the seeking 
and outwitting a cautious prey— 
which is and must ever be the foun- 
dation rock, the very soul and poetry 
of the chase, would be sadly wanting. 
And, more than that, I venture to 
think that the sportsman who has to 
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depend upon his legs and his lungs 
and his dogs, as well as upon his 
ability as a hunter, a naturalist, and 
a marksman, must have a profounder 
sympathy with those manifold beau- 
ties of Nature which at every season 
in their turn, constitute not the 
least of his delights, than he who is a 
marksman only can ever enjoy. 
Whether his beat takes him. knee- 
deep across those rolling plains of 
purple heather, over furlongs of quak- 
ing sphagnum, steaming in the August 
sun, over mountain burn and sweet 
sheep pasture, where the long, thin 
grass waves and trembles in the wind, 
or up to those greater heights which 
‘the fowls of the mist and the blue 
hares love, where the heath is small 
and grizzby and the crimson-tipped 
blaeberry is nibbled to the roots of 
the poor sapless turf, and sturdy 
tufts of club moss remind him that 
he is in the territory of Alpine flora, 
the same sense of wildness, of that 
untamed grandeur which filled the 
naked savage with awe and fear is 
still the old-fashioned sportsman’s 
birthright and his abiding joy. 

Even those little luncheon parties 
of dogs and men on the banks of the 
moorland stream have a charming 
simplicity, an almost primeval flavour 
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about them which appeal strongly to 
our instincts. Cushions of heather 
and tablecloths of velvety, thyme- 
scented grass and the attentions of a 
sagacious John in corduroys, who, if 
a trifle uncultured in the arts of 
waiting is at least not vulgar, have 
delights of their own which many of 
us would not willingly exchange for 
more exacting and more conventional 
functions, Ye* I hope I am _ not 
stoical enough to pretend that I 
would rather nibble an oatcake and 
drink moor water—both excellent 
things in their own way—than enjoy 
a well-equipped basket of sandwiches 
and that bottle of sparkling beer, 
which latter the aforesaid John has, 
with affectionate care, steeped up to 
its chin in icy water. Or even in 
later days, when we are shivering on 
the leeward side of a threadbare 
hedge for the rabbits which will not 
bolt, there is an inspiration in that 
clatter of plates and spoons and in 
the fragrance of that onion-scented 
steam which thaws the frozen marrow 
of our souls and causes us to exclaim: 
“Oh, blessed Irish stew! Thy 
season never came an hour too soon, 
and we would not exchange thy 
pleasant savour for all the aromas of 


Arabia.” 





“THE LAMPREYS OF THE 
UNTERSTETTE SEE” 


By MARK RENFORD 


Illustrated by Charles Horrell 


HE Graf von Grossamensleben 

was an unpopular man. 
In his youth he had been 
swashbuckler touched in with 
brigand. In his old age he shut 
himself up in his castle with his ill- 
gotten gold; and it was an open 
secret that he practised the Black 

Arts. 

The Graf was not. reprehensibly 
charitable. The little Priory of Gros- 
samensleben had never seen the colour 
of the Graf’s money. All that he had 
done for the community had been to 
give them a few acres of extremely 


poor land on the outskirts of his pro- 
perty, and permission to fish one day 


a week on the Unterstette See. The 
holy men remembered the Herr Graf 
in their prayers with a certain luke- 
warmness. 

One morning the Graf rode out of 
his castle and went away southward. 
He was absent for a year and a day, 
and when he came back there was a 
darker expression than ever on his 
mean old face. All night long now 
the lamp. burned in the turret where 
the wicked Graf pursued his abomin- 
able studies. You could see his lank, 
bent figure going restlessly to and 
fro among his crucibles and retorts 
and great open books. 

* * * * 

The Lord Prior of Grossamens- 
leben had just opened his Book of 
Hours when the echo of an impatient 
thundering at the great gate came to 
his ears. Aserving-brother appeared, 
breathless and important. Would 


His Excellence receive the Herr Graf 
von Grossamensleben ? 

The Prior, though a saintly man, 
was annoyed. He loved the Graf 
only officially at the best of times, 
and he did not reckon midnight the 
best of times. But the Graf’s wishes 
were commands. His Excellence as- 
sumed an air of martyr-like meekness 
that spoke his unworthiness of even 
so much as a sorry lot of rabbit- 
warren and a one-day-a-week fishing- 
licence for the Unterstette See. 

But the Graf was in no mood to 
appreciate niceties of demeanour. He 
fell into the room on the heels of the 
serving-brother, and collapsed on to 
a chair. His grey beard and hair 
were tossed and dishevelled. A wild 
alarm stared out of his withered eyes 
and shook his old limbs like wind- 
swept ropes. 

“Excellence!” he gasped, when 
they were alone, “I am undone— 
clean undone! For I have sold 
myself to the Devil!” 

“* Dear, dear ! ’’ said the good Prior, 
in a tone that expressed more interest 
than astonishment. “And might one 
hear the details ? ” 

* * 

The Graf’s story was a remarkable 
one. r | 

He had gone to Italy, it appeared, 
in quest of the alchemist, Megalo- 
pithecos, who was rumoured to have 
discovered the Philosopher’s Stone. 
The story proved to be unfounded. 
But the Signor Megalopithecos had 
entreated his brother of the Black 


* * 
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Arts exceeding hospitably, and, in 
place of the Philosopher’s Stone, had 
introduced him to the fascinating 
dish of lampreys stewed in white wine. 

The Graf had returned to Grossa- 
mensleben haunted by the memory 
of these seductive little fishes. They 
gave him no peace of mind night or 
day. They grinned out of his re- 
torts, they wriggled in the green 
flames of his crucibles, they curled 
themselves into commas on the pages 
of his black-letter tomes. And the 
matter was hopeless. There was 
white wine, indeed, and plenty, in 
Grossamensleben, but there were no 
lampreys nor like to be. For lam- 
preys are salt-water fish, and Grossa- 
mensleben is two hundred miles from 
the sea. 

This evening the torture had gone 
beyond all reasonable bounds. 

“IT would give my soul,” the 
wicked Graf had cried in a frenzy, 
“I would give my soul to have my 
waters of Unterstette See stocked 
with lampreys !” 

Even as he spoke the words, there 
was Somebody in a dark corner of his 
laboratory. It was a tall 

‘““My son,” interrupted the good 
Prior a little hastily, at this point of 
the narrative, “the Devil comes if 
you draw his picture on the wall, and 
if you please we will not do so. You 
entered, I presume, into a compact 
with this—hum—this—ha £9 

“If you have ever eaten of lam- 
preys stewed in white wine, as they 
prepared them in Rome, Herr Prior,” 
said the Graf lamentably, “ you will 
understand how strong the tempta- 
tion was.” 

“It was fiery, Herr Graf,” an- 
swered the good Prior, passing his 
handkerchief over his lips. “ Fiery ! 
I have been in Rome, and, alas! I 
know. Lampreys, prepared as you 
mention! A diabolical temptation. 
But the compact, my son ?” 
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“My Unterstette See to be stocked 
with lampreys before sunrise,” qua- 
vered the bad Graf. “You see, 
Excellence, I thought I should beable 
to find some way out of—out of my 
half of the bargain. But I have 
racked my poor head to splitting- 
point, and nothing has come of it. I 
am lost! I shall have my lampreys, 
but at what a price! Peccavi, pec- 
cavi! Save me Herr Prior! I will 
burn my books! I will—will—I will 
give up the lampreys!” 

The Prior sat silent for a few 
moments, contemplating curiously the 
huddled-up figure of the miserable old 
alchemist. Then a smile came to 
his lips. In a less saintly man, it 
might have appeared a crafty smile. 

““My son,” he said, “you have 
sinned, and grievously. But yet I see 
a door of escape mercifully opened for 

ou.” 

The Graf sat up straight in his 
chair. 

“And the way is simple,” con- 
tinued the good Prior, with suavity, 
“You have merely to transfer the 
Unterstette See from your possession 
to mine.” 

“Transfer my Unterstette See!” 
exclaimed the wicked Graf, angrfly, 
his perverse and abominable avarice 
doing battle with his alarm. “Don- 
nerw—— H’m! But how will that 
help me, Herr Prior ? ” 

“If you have no Unterstette See to 
be stocked with lampreys, Herr Graf,” 
answered the good Prior, “it should 
be evident that no power, good or 
otherwise, can stock your Unterstette 
See with lampreys. You might for- 
mulate it thus, Herr Graf: Let A 
tina” 

“No formule, if you please, Herr 
Prior,” snapped the wicked Graf. 
“T have done with them. But, 
formule or no formule, I will not give 
up my Unterstette See.” 

“Then shall we leave things as 
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they are, Herr Graf ? ” said the Prior, 
resuming his Book of Hours ostenta- 
tiously. 

“No, no, Herr Prior, I consent,” 
groaned the Graf. “‘ The Unterstette 
See is yours. To-morrow I will have 
the deeds of transfer drawn.” 

“We have a conveyancer on the 
premises,” suggested the good Prior. 

But the Graf von Grossamensleben 
appeared to have gone deaf. 

* * a * 

At cockcrow the Prior drew back 
the curtain of a window that looked 
down on the Unterstette See. 

It was a divinely calm and fair 
dawning. A blue mist that woke on 
the lake stretched lazy arms to the 
crests of the pines. A water fowl rose 
from the reeds and whirred into the 
hazy distance, bearing away on its 
wings the Terror of the Night. 

* Will you come, Herr Graf ?” said 
the Prior of Grossamensleben. 

The whole of that day the good 
Prior and the bad Graf fished the 
Unterstette See, lengthways and 


“THE WHOLE OF THAT DAY THE GOOD PRIOR AND THE BAD GRAF FISHED THE UNTERSTETTE SEE.” 


broadways, along all its banks, into 
all its corners, with every conceivable 
kind of tackle. When they landed 
at evening, there was nothing like a 
lamprey among the fish piled in the 
stern of their boat. 

“Your mind should be at rest, 
Herr Graf,’ remarked the Prior. 

“It is,” answered the bad Graf 
with significance. He was all his old 
mean self again. 

“No lampreys in—H’m!—in my 
Unterstette See, Herr Graf!” said 
the good Prior pieasantly. 

“The brew of sack last night,” 
smiled the wicked Graf, “ must have 
been too strong. My head is not 
what it was. Or perhaps it was in- 
digestion. In any case, I must beg 
you a thousand pardons, Excellence, 
for having troubled you at such an 
unreasonable hour with my foolish 
fancies.” 

“ Fancies, Herr Graf ?” 

“Fancies, Herr Prior. And now I 
remember it, I made some silly pro- 
mise about—H’m !—my Unterstette 
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See—the words of a man in a fever, 
which you, Excellence, will not un- 
generously insist upon. But let me, 
as some compensation for the trouble 
to which I have put you, offer you the 
exclusive right of fishing in—H’m !— 
my Unterstette See, only regretting 
that you will find no lampreys there.” 

He bade the Prior good-morning, 
wrapped his shabby old cloak about 
him, and walked briskly away. 

The good Prior watched the thread- 
paper figure of the bad Graf skirting 
the edge of the lake on his homeward 
way. Long after he had disappeared, 
the churchman stood there plunged 
in thought. Suddenly he rubbed his 
hands and came as near to chuckling 
as a good Prior may do. He made 
his way back to his apartments in the 
cloister and rang his silver bell. 

“*Send me the Brother Scholasti- 
cus,’ said the Lord Prior of Grossa- 
mensleben. 

Now the Brother Scholasticus was 
the craftiest of fishermen. 

* * * * 

The Prior of Grossamensleben was 
not the man to fall out unnecessarily 
with his neighbours, especially power- 
ful neighbours. He held with the 
old folkword that it is better to blow 
on your soup than burn your mouth. 
The bad Graf was the good Prior’s 
soup. 

His Excellence accepted with every 
show of meek resignation his defeat 
in the matter of the Unterstette See. 
He never failed of respect towards the 
Herr Graf von Grossamensleben ; and 
the intercourse between Priory and 
Castle was no less, if no more, friendly 
than it had been before. 

The Prior had not exercised his 
privilege of fishing in the Unterstette 
See. He had on the contrary pro- 
claimed a close season of a whole year, 
and no one was allowed to approach 
the lake except Brother Scholasticus, 
craftiest of fishermen. 
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The feast of the foundation of the 
Priory came round. The Lord Prior 
invited the Herr Graf to dine with 
him, and the Graf made haste to 
accept. For His Excellence kept a 
superlatively good table, and the 
Grat’s culinary taste had been much 
refined by his visit to the alchemist, 
Signor Megalopithecos, of Italy, where 
are the lampreys stewable in white 
wine. 

The banquet, served at His Ex- 
cellency’s private board, was worthy 
of the day and of the guest. The 
most delicate meats and the choicest 
wines tickled the bad Graf’s palate 
and imagination. For an hour he 
almost forgot the seductive unattain- 
able dish which had brought him into 
so evil a pass, and still haunted him 
atrociously. 

But towards the end of the feast 
Brother Scholasticus appeared at the 
door. He carried a great smoking 
silver platter that he set down before 
the high visitor. 

“ But what is this ?” cried the Graf 
inecstasy. “It has the appearance— 
O Lord !—the taste—ach, mein du 
lieber!—it is/—it IS//!/ Meuh! 
meuh! . . . lampreys stewed in white 
wine! O bountiful Providence! O 
excellent Excellence! This is too 
mates ss. .¢" 

The bad Graf von Grossamensleben 
began to shovel his besetting tempta- 
tion into his mouth with an utter 
oblivion of such table manners as he 
had. But suddenly he stopped with 
his fork in the air. 

“It is a long way to the sea,” he 
stammered, “and you could hardly 
have gone to Italy for them, Brother 
What’s-your-name.”’ 

“They do not come from the sea, 
Herr Graf,” said Brother Scholasticus, 
with a reverence. ‘ Nor from Italy 
either.” 

** Not from——— ? Well, then, where 
the cuckoo do they come from?” 
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gasped the bad Graf, the old terror 
dawning in his eyes. 

“From your Lordship’s waters of 
the Unterstette See.” 

The Graf’s fork went clattering 
down on to the table. He turned 
desperately round to the Prior. 

“Tt is not true,” he whimpered. 
“You are having your sport of a 
miserable old man.” 
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bad Graf. ‘But lampreys in the 
Unterstette See... .” 

‘“H’m! Your Unterstette See,” 
murmured the good Prior. 

“T know, I know. Oh, this time I 
am lost! We must have overlooked 
them somehow.” 

“Who knows?” murmured the 
good Prior. 

“But, look you, Herr Prior,” 
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“ Herr Graf,” said the good Prior, 
with dignity, “the suspicion is un- 
worthy of you.” 

“‘ Saving your Lordships’ presence,” 
remarked the Brother Scholasticus, 
“they lie as thick as herrings. If 
the Herr Graf would condescend to 
step down to the Unterstette * 

“No, no, I believe you,” cried the 


moaned the bad Graf, “is it too 
late ? I did intend, honestly I did, 
to make over the Unterstette See to 
you. Cannot the intention stand for 
something e - 

‘My son,” said the good Prior, with 
great kindness, ““who am I that I 
should say to a sinner that it is too 
late? If you will but prove it to me 
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by carrying it out at once, that your 
original intention was sincere, you 
may dismiss from your mind all 
anxiety as to the presence of these 
fishes in the Unterstette See. Holy 
Church, my son, extends to you her 
retrospective grace.” 

The Graf von Grossamensleben 
gabbled out assent, gratitude, re- 
pentance, promise of amendment. 
But his eyes wandered constantly to 
the table. From this day forth he 
would be able to devour, without 
guilt and without fear, lampreys 
stewed in white wine, as they prepare 
them in Rome.” 

“Brother Scholasticus,” said the 
good Prior, “ be kind enough to send 
me the Brother Conveyancer in- 
stantly. Let him bring his ink and 


his parchments.” 
* * * * 
The Herr Prior was entertaining 
the Herr Sub-Prior at his table. 
Owing to the munificent donations 


made to the foundation in late years 
by the good Graf von Grossamens- 
leben, the Priory had prospered 
mightily. Ina few weeks it was to 
be raised to the degree of an Abbey. 
The good Prior was meekly rejoiced 
by these blessings of Providence on 
his humble labours. 

“Talking of our lampreys,” said 
the Sub-Prior, leaning back in his 
chair, “and, by the way, how de- 
licious they are!” 
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“Yes, but what of them ?” asked 
the Prior. 

“I have made a curious and in- 
teresting discovery about them,” con- 
tinued the Sub-Prior. “What do 
you think, Excellence? I have 
ground to believe that the lampreys 
of the Unterstette See are not 

“* Herr Sub-Prior,” bounced in the 
good Prior with a severity that con- 
siderably startled his mild guest, 
“Herr Sub-Prio:, I strongly dis- 
approve of these excursions of yours 
into the profane science of natural 
history. Such studies, Herr Sub- 
Prior, puff up a man’s mind and lead 
him to think that he knows more 
than his neighbours, which, in the 
majority of cases,is absurd. It is my 
wish, Herr Sub-Prior, that you hence- 
forth confine your attention entirely 
to theology.” 

The Sub-Prior did so with scru- 
pulousness, and it was left for a 
much later generation to discover that 
the lamprey of the Unterstette See is 
no lamprey at all, but a small eel, 
the Anguilla Novoculata, so called 
from its marking. 

Now the original home of the 
Anguilla Novoculata is somewhat 
south of the Unterstette See, but it 
thrives under the transplanting pro- 
¢ess. When stewed in white wine, 
after the Italian receipt, it is not to 
be distinguished from the genuine 
lamprey. 





I. 


°Tis but an old umbrella, 
With cover frayed and torn, 
Yet there it hangs wpon the wall. 
I see it, passing through the hall, 
Each eve and morn. 


Il. 


I often gaze at it awhile, 
With eyes too dim to see. 
"Twas bought in Paternoster Row, 
But that was many years ago, 

In °93; 


IIT. 


And cursed be the awful day 
When I acquired that gamp ; 
And cursed be the man so vile 
Who palmed i off on me, with 


guile, 
An aged tramp. 


Illustrated by 
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IV. 


I paid for it with shining coin 

And thrust it *neath my arm, 
Had sins that I did once commit 
To be forthwith avenged, that tt 

Should wreak such harm ? 


V. 


The afternoon was dull and 
grey, 
The sky was overcast, 
And when I called for Mary Jane 
At 13 (note the number), rain 
Was falling fast. 


VL 


She was the treasure of my life, 

The darling of my heart, 
And she had sworn to be my bride ; 
Such love forbade us to reside 

So far apart, 
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The marriage registrar was 
bribed 
To tie the gordian-knot 
While in my furnished rooms, close 
by, 
There was prepared a beefsteak pie, 
All steaming hot. 


Vil. 
She stealthily undid the door 
Of her Mamma’s abode, 
And munching half a currant bun, 
She seized my hand, to cut and run 


Right down the road. 


IX. 
How beautiful she looked that 
day 
I never shall forget. 
Her hat was trimmed with feathers 
three, 
With chiffon, exquisite to see, 


And beads of jet. 


X. 
With pride I showed my 
treasure trove 
And strove to loose the band, 
Till pulling it with might and main, 
It could no more withstand the 
strain 


And came off in my hand. 


XI, 
She was the darling of my 
heart, 
The treasure of my soul ; 
And how I cursed that aged tramp 
When I discovered that the gamp 
Was one vast hole ! 


XII. 
All draggled were her feathers 
three, 
Her chiffon draggled, too. 
** And must I wed,’ she said with 


scorn, 
The while she stamped upon my corn, 


** A fool like you !” 
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XVI. 
But Mary Jane, her hat re- 
newed, 
Went gaily out of town 
And settled in another land, 
For she had given heart and hand 
To Thomas Brown. 
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XVI. 
And through the wet.and weary i 
years | 
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I sit and curse my fate. 
For since that day in mid-July 
My mind is fixed to live and die 
A celibate ! 















XVIII. i 
’Tis but an old umbrella, i 

With cover frayed and torn, i 
Too old to be of use to-day 









Before my eyes a mist of tears, 
Upon my heart a load, 

As, leaving quite a muddy track, 
She ran, like anything, straight back 
To her abode. 










XIV. Tl 
I hied me to my furnished i , 
rooms 
And stamped upon the frame 
O} what had, doubtless, been a gamp, 
At some time proof against the damp, 
Til I was lame. - 








XV. 
My heart was chilled, my pie 
was cold, 

And gone my marriage fees ! 
For days and days I sat and wept, 
With hair unbrushed and rooms 

unswept 

And lungs a-wheeze. 









his chair, yawning—the pic- 

ture of indolence, whilst his 

new valet hovered around, 
evidently anxious to please. 

‘* Guiseppe !” murmured Brummel, 
with languid affectation. 

“Yes, Excellency,” answered the 
man, speaking with a slightly foreign 
accent. 

** You tell me,” continued the slow 
drawl, ‘“‘ that you have acted as valet 
to a count, a prince, andaking xi 

‘“Pardon me, Excellency! 
Archduke.” 


B°s chai the Beau lay back in 
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“ Ah, I forgot. An Archduke ? ” 

“Yes, Excellency,” and the smooth 
face took upon its curves a look of 
smug satisfaction. 

** Well, Guiseppe, why did they not 
teach you how to tie a cravat ? Had 
my reputation rested upon my cravat 
yesterday, I should now be a fallen 
man!” 

The other’s face lost 
*“* Ah, Excellency ! ” 

“Yes, Guiseppe; it might have 
been good enough for the count, the 
prince, or, possibly, the archduke ; 
but for Brummel—no! We must 


its smile. 
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have something better this morning. 
Now come!” 

The valet took the long, gay silk 
between his slender fingers, and ap- 
proached the recumbent form with an 
air of determination, though his hand 
trembled. With a deft touch, he 
adjusted the tie to a nicety, whilst 
Brummel, with half-closed eves, mora- 
lised. “Does it not strike you, 
Guiseppe, that a cravat is the key to 
a man’s character and station? Is 
it not, too, the most important article 
of attire? It clings around the neck 
like a woman’s arm, and there is only 
one thing more tenacious than that, 
Guiseppe, and that is also a cravat, 
but.a hempen one.” 

When the valet had accomplished 
his task, he stepped back with the air 
of an artist. After noting the effect, 
he held a mirror in front of the Beau, 
who contented himself with a mere 
glance. ‘‘ Passable, passable!” he 
commented. ‘“‘ Up to the archduke’s 
standard, no doubt. Persevere! By 
the way, did you not say something 
about a jeweller who was waiting to 
see me ?” 

‘Yes, yes, Excellency. He awaits 
your pleasure.” 

“Well, you may show him up. 
I do believe there was a little matter 
of a diamond necklace which [I pro- 
posed to bestow upon a duchess for— 
services rendered. Tell the gentle- 
man I am ready to see him.” 

Guiseppe left the room, and in a 
few moments returned followed by 
the jeweller in question, a little 
obsequious man. He bowed to 
Brummel so deferentially that his 
head nearly touched the floor. “ Ha, 
good morning, Mr. Brummel! I think 
I can please you this morning. I 
have brought with me three of the 
finest necklaces in my stock.” He 
unfastened the green baize bag, and, 
producing three jewel cases, laid them 
on the table, raised the lids, and 


stepped back, leaving them, a blaze of 
coloured light; flashing in the sun- 
shine. 

Brummel, turning on his side as 
he lay on the couch, gazed through 
the window, whilst the jeweller 
glanced at the valet, and made a 
nearly imperceptible sign. 

“ Ah!” cried Guiseppe, taking his 
cue promptly. “ Magnifique!” 

“What is magnifique, Guiseppe ? ” 
drawled Brummel, absently. 

“* The diamonds, Excellency.” 

“Ah, yes, the diamonds. I had 
forgotten.” Brummel’s eyes wan- 
dered in the direction of the flashing 
gems. 

“You could not match them in all 
London,” put in the jeweller. 

* Guiseppe ! ” 

“* Excellency !” 

“Which do you prefer ? ” 

Guiseppé shot a rapid glance at the 
jeweller, who gave a covert nod to- 
wards one of the baubles. 

“Ha, the centre one! Yes, Ex- 
cellency, that is the finest! It is 
beautiful! It is perfect!” 

“And you, too, sir? What do 
you think of my man’s judgment ? ” 

“He is quite right, Mr. Brummel. 
This ”—he held it up, full of living, 
seductive fire—‘“is the most valuable.” 

“Well, I will be guided by your 
opinion. You may leave that one. 
Good-morning ! ”’ 

Another meaning look passed be- 
tween the two men. Brummel still 
found much to interest him in the 
street, and it was not until the door 
clicked that he turned away. 

“ Very pretty indeed,” he remarked, 
rising and bending over the necklace. 

** Guiseppe ! ” 

“ Excellency ! ” 

“Is Guttenberg’s commission a 
liberal one ?” 

“ Excellency !”’ cried Guiseppe, in 
a voice full of outraged honour. 

““ Pardon me, Guiseppe, but I know 
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“FOLLOWED BY THE JEWELLER, A LITTLE OBSEQUIOUS MAN,” 


the world. Gad, yes! Brummel 
knows the world, or he would not be 
Brummel! Well, perhaps my ques- 
tion was not a fair one. Never mind, 
Guiseppe! Get as much as you can 
out of Guttenberg, and if he in turn 
gets anything out of me—well, he 
will be a lucky dog, that’s all!” 


| He} marched 
across to the fire- 
place, and, stand- 
ing in an_ easy 
attitude, drew out 
a gem-covered 
snuff-box. His bold, 
handsome face was 
half-hidden by the 
shadows cast by 
the flickering logs. 
It was a face full of 
strength, and the 
figure of the man 
was worthy of it. 
He was tall, beauti- 
fully proportioned, 
and of exceedingly 
graceful carriage, 
whilst the clothes 
he wore, triumphs 
of tailoring, were 
but a part of his 
personality. 

He looked ~ up 
quickly as Guiseppe 
came hastily into 
the room, his face 
full of suppressed 
excitement. 

“What is _ it, 
Guiseppe ?” 

“A lady, 
cellency ! ” 

“A lady? O 
Venus! Did you 
say ‘a lady’ ?” 

“Well, not ex- 
actly a lady, Ex- 
cellency, but a 
woman ! ” 

“Not a lady, but 
a woman! You are a wit, Guiseppe ! 
I must remember ‘that. A_ subtle 
distinction! And she wants to see 
me?” 

“Yes, Excellency. 
is most important, and 
travelled a long way.” 

“You interest me, Guiseppe— 


Ex- 


She says it 
she has 
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interest me in spite of myself. Well, 
we will see the lady—I mean. the 
woman. Just draw that chair up. 
Let that sunbeam fall across it, . So! 
Now show the woman in.” 

The valet retired, and in a few 
moments Brummel heard: a quick, 
light step, as his mysterious visitor 
appeared at the door. 

As she entered, he noticed that she 
was heavily veiled, and he motioned 
her to the chair. He stood waiting 
for her to speak, and 
when she did so it 
wasin a low musical 
voice. 

‘Do you not know 
me ?”? she asked. 

‘Perhaps, Ma- 
dam, if you will 
kindly raise your 
veil. which, like a 
cloud, jealously 
shuts in so much 


beauty, I might be 


fortunate enough 
to answer your ques- 
tion in the affirm- 
ative.” 

Her hand trem- 
bled as she raised it 
to comply with his 
request. 

‘* George !” 
exclaimed. 

For the fraction 
of a second he lost 
his habitual calm- 
ness, a_half-angry 
gleam “passed over his face, then he 
recovered himself and spoke in a hard, 
cold voice. “This is a jest, I pre- 
sume,” he said, with that consummate 
sangfroid which was such a weapon of 
nis. 

Her blue eyes filled with tears. 
“Nay, nay, George, be not angry! 
| shall never trouble you again. I 
come to make a request, and I know 
not how to say it. See!” She 


she 
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fumbled in her bosom. “Do you 
remember this, George?” She drew 
forth a token—a smooth, silver coin ; 
on one side, rudely scratched, were 
two names. “Do you remember 
this, George? You gave it to me 
when you went away, and in exchange 
I gave you a promise.” 

“And what if [ do remember ? ” 
he asked. “‘ What then?” 

““T have come.to ask you to give 
me back my word—release me!” 

He looked at her 
in silence, and when 
he spoke his voice 
had grown strangely 
soft. “ You want 
me to give you up, 
Kathleen? You 
want Brummel, the 
Beau, to give up all 
claim to you! Do 
you know what you 
ask, Kathleen ? ” 

“Ah, George, I 
know that you will 
think Iam false and 
fickle, but it is so 
long ago, and I was 
only a child, George. 
I thought I loved 
you, when you were 
but a poor grocer’s 
boy in the village. 
I thought I loved 
you when you gave 
me your last six- 
pence and went 
away to find fame 
and fortune. But you were different 
from us, even then. You were not 
one of us, and you went to find your 
own.” 

He saw the little simple, pleading 
face, down which the tears slowly fell, 
and Brummel the Beau gave place to 
Brummel the man. He looked beau- 
tiful, then; he might have been a 
god. “So I must let you go, Kath- 
leen ?” he said, tenderly. 
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“ Please, George !” 

“And this——” He waved his 
arm around the luxurious room. 
“Will you not stay and be mistress 
of all this ?” 

‘““No, George; you are too highly 
placed. I should only disgrace you. 
I am but a farmer’s daughter. It is 
better we should part. In our little 
village we have heard of your gran- 
deur ; you have friends amongst the 
great from whom you can choose a 
better mate than I!” 

“Not a better, Kathleen!” He 
crossed over to her chair and drew 
her up to him. “ Yes, Kathleen, I 
have friends amongst the great ones ; 
yes, I know them—those great ones 
who boast of their lineage, and 
bow down before the grocer’s boy— 
because he knows them! Oh, Kath- 
leen, I am the greatest monument the 
‘might-have-beens’ will ever know ! 
Yes, I will release you, child! Go 


back to your quiet village, and, 


sometimes, when. you. are happy, 
think kindly of Brummel and his 
lonely heart. Tell me who has won 
that which you cannot give to 
Brummel ? ” 

‘*Gilmour, the miller’s son,” she 
answered, artlessly. 
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“Go back and marry the miller’s 
son! And, Kathleen ”—he jerked 
the necklace from its case and clasped 
it round her plump throat—“ here is 
a little toy to show them, and if they 
ask who gave it to you,.say it was 
Brummell. Brummel himself, not the 
thing of colossal conceits ! ” 

“Oh, George!” she began, her 
girlish face lighting up, changing from 
tears to smiles, ‘‘ I—I——” 

“Tut, tut!” he said, and he took 
her cheeks between his hands and 
kissed the ripe lips. ‘“‘ Good-bye, 
Kathleen, good-bye for ever!” 

She drew her heavy travelling coat 


-over the gleaming jewels; she was 


unaware of their value ; and, turning 
away, passed out of Brummel’s 
life. 

When he was alone he gazed at the 
token for a long time, and then, 
flinging it into the flames, he watched 
it melt away. 

“Egad!” he muttered. “ Beau 
Brummel cut out by a miller’s 
son! How they would laugh. 
Guiseppe ! ” 

“ Excellency !” 

“You will have to tie this cravat 
again. It would not do even for the 
count!” 





“IN THE MORNING MY FACE WAS THE SIZE OF THREE,” 


TOM BROWNE’S TRAVEL STORIES 


Illustrated by Himself and told by A. B. Cooper 


PART III. 

()"~ again Tom Browne was 
beginning to show too much 
interest in the game of 
bowls. 

“You were speaking,” I hinted, 
‘* of certain revels you had held when 
you were in Holland.” 

“Oh, yes; I was telling you about 
that concert at Vollendam, wasn’t I ? 
Well, after the inimitable serpentine 
dance, I proposed to show them how 
Smoke Pictures are made. You know 
the sort of thing I mean. You geta 
white plate, hold it over a lighted 
candle until it is black with soot, 
then, with a paper spill, a brush, or 


your finger, you make a picture of it 
and exhibit the plates all round the 
room. We had often done it at the 
Sketch Club, but I seemed to be the 
only man there at that time who had 
seen it done. So, as they fell in with 
my idea, I went to seek for a candle. 
Now it seemed the only candles 
obtainable in the whole of Vollendam 
were great long cathedral candles, so, 
for lack of better, I procured a big 
armful of these and carried them into 
the room of the hotel. As I entered 
there was a German lady artist at 
the far end singing the most melan- 
choly, dirge-like song imaginable. 
The funny little Frenchman, the 
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moment he saw the armful of candles 
grabbed one of them, lit it in a 
moment, and, holding it out straight 
before him with both hands, began 
slowly to circle round the room with 
bent head and solemn visage. In a 
moment every man and woman at 
our end of the room had possessed 
themselves of a cathedral candle and 
had joined themselves to the rear of 
the Frenchman, and thus a most 
striking procession was formed, keep- 
ing time with the doleful music at 
the end of the room. 

* Of course, when the vocalist saw 
what we were doing, she was simply 
mad, but we. took no notice of her, 
and, as the piano and singing had 
stopped, we made a song of our own, 
which beat it for lugubriousness. 
Then our leader, thinking the joke too 
good to be confined to one room, took 
us all over the house, down the 
passages, through the kitchens, up- 
stairs along the landings to the foot 
of the ladders leading to the attics. 
The servants, visitors, and casual on- 
lookers were convulsed with mirth. 
We took no notice of anyone, but 
simply droned our dirge and held out 
our lighted candles. Then, the night 
being still and warm, we went out 
into the street and paraded along the 
dyke. We came across a group of 
natives, and the climax of the joke 
was reached when they actually 
took us for a _ bona-fide religious 
procession. Our guide, knowing 
more than we did, stopped in front 
of a certain house and knocked. 
The man who appeared at the door 
was the policeman. He had led us to 
the police station ! 

“Another funny thing happened 
during one of my visits. A young 
English friend of mine, who was at 
the Hotel, was of a very athletic turn 
of mind. He was proud of taking his 
morning dip in the sea at a point 
where Spaander had rigged up a 
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bathing shed quite close to the hotel, 
and in sight of the dining-room 
windows. He was very much in- 
clined to boast about never missing 
his dip, and he had done his best to 
persuade some of us to join him. He 
was also remarkable for. being first 
at the table for meals and the last to 
leave. So one cold morning, when 
he had been worrying us as usual, a 
number of us pretended that we would 
join him. We all went down to the 
shed, but, we being remarkably slow 
in disrobing, he was in first and away 
into the Zuyder Zee before we were a 
quarter ready. Then we slipped on 
our clothes again, gathered up all his 
garments, and carried them into the 
garden of the hotel upon which the 
dining-room windows look. 

“They have an arrangement of 
pullies on long polesin Vollendam for 
hanging up the clothes to dry in the 
open air. We let down one of these 
ropes and pegged all his clothes upon 
it. Even his collar, his tie, and each 
separate sock had a peg of its own. 
Then all tugged at the rope and 
elevated his wardrobe some twelve 
feet or so, where it flapped in the 
breeze gallantly in view of the as- 
sembled company. At that moment 


‘ the luncheon-bell rang, and we all 


hurried in, for we knew that our 
friend would at once rush for his 
clothes in order not to be late. Then 
we waited and watched. Presently, 
our friend’s head appeared round the 
corner of the shed, in view of the 
windows, and we heard him shout, 
* Don’t be fools, you fellows ; give me 
my clothes.’ 

“* All the company crowded to the 
windows to watch the fun, and, of 
course, he dared not show himself 
any further. However, we left him to 
forage around as best he could, and I 
believe he scooted under the shelter 
of the dyke till he found a sheet or 
something from another line within 
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“A MOST STRIKING PROCESSION WAS FORMED.” 


reach. This he appropriated, and in 
this guise made his way back to his 
room. He was late for luncheon that 
day for the first time.” 

**T guess that puts me up,” I said. 
“Tm two in—the game’s 9—7.” 

“Oh, no,” said T. B. “ When 
we’re telling stories the game’s 15 up. 
Give a man a chance!” 

“ By the way,” he went on pre- 
sently, “I went over to Baanbrugge 
to look for material for my pencil. I 
wanted to find a Dutchman abso- 
lutely unspoiled—a real aborigine. I 
found him there all right—as pic- 
turesque an old ruffian as you could 
imagine. I was obliged to get his 
consent to have his portrait sketched. 
He was much taken with the idea, 
but wanted to go home to put on his 
Sunday clothes. By all sorts of 
strange contortions, gesticulations, 
and the little of Dutch I had picked 
up, I managed to convey to him the 
strange fact that I wanted him just as 
he was. Even then he almost in- 
sisted upon going home to wash his 
face. However, I managed to con- 
vince him that that infrequent opera- 
tion would spoil him for my purpose, 
and then he asked me, if he did so 
far put asidé his dignity as to allow 


himself to be sketched just as he 
was, what I would give him. I 
offered to give him what he wanted. 
I forget how much. Then we started. 
Suddenly he refused to sit until I had 
bought him some Schnappes. I had 
not been working on him two minutes 
before he refused to sit any longer 
unless he had more Schnappes, and I 
had to keep up the supply during 
the whole sitting, until he was so 
unsteady that he could hardly stand.” 

“You've been elsewhere on the 
Continent besides Holland, of 
course ?”’ I remarked. 

“I went to Venice as a delegate to 
the Art Conference in connection 
with the Ruskin celebration some 
years ago,” said T. B. “ We were 
right royally treated and had a 
glorious time. The City Fathers laid 
themselves out to entertain us with 
the best the city could afford, and we 
lacked nothing. There were fétes, 
dinners, receptions, carnivals, and 
illuminated gondolas on the Grand 
Canal—a sort of Earl’s Court Exhibi- 
tion on a large scale the whole of the 
time. I had a misfortune the first 
night I was there. In a fit of absent- 
mindedness I slept without a mos- 
quito net round the) bed, ‘and left 
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“PRESENTLY OUR FRIEND’S HEAD APPEARED ROUND THE . CORNER,” 


the window open thinking it would 
be nice and cool. The mosquitoes, 
scenting a bit of nice fresh English 
meat, came in hordes and linked 
battalions, and in the morning my 
face was the size of three. I should 


have passed for one of Barnum’s 
freaks without any further make-up. 


On another occasion, returning from 
a very pleasant function, in stepping 
into my gondola, I stepped into the 
canal instead, and had to be fished 
out after partaking of more water 
than is good for anyone. 

“Then another time I went to the 
Black Forest with a young German. 
I,ywas much surprised at a certain 
hotel in Baden-Baden, on the borders 
of the Forest, where we were staying 
for some days, to find the waiters 
particularly obsequious. They bowed 
and scraped to us as if we had been 
Grand Dukes. For a time this puz- 
zied me very much, and rather 
annoyed me, for we could not move 
without someone dancing attendance 
upon us. I found, later, that my 
friend, in entering our names in the 
visitors’ book, had put me down as 
Lord Something or Other, and him- 
self as Sir Something Else. It was a 
silly joke, for it not only put us in a 
false position, but it swelled our bills 
to enormous proportions. 

“On the second day, I asked my 

















I 
friend if he could ride horseback, as 
I was very anxious to have a canter 
through the forest. He said he could, 
and so a couple of horses were brought 
in great state from the town to the 
hotel door, and a dozen lackeys and 
half the servants of the hotel stood 
around to see us mount. My young 
German friend at once gave the show 
away as far as he was concerned, by 
putting the wrong foot into the 
stirrup. But we got started and, as 
the forest is quite close to the hotel, 
I was soon at full gallop over the 
nice stretch of turf, enjoying the ride 
and thinking that my friend was 
behind me. When I pulled up and 
looked around me, he was nowhere to 
be seen, so, after waiting some time 
I went on, and, returning three hours 
later, I met him on a bicycle coming 
to look for me, and he presently told 
me his adventures and made his con- 
fession. It turned out that he had 
never ridden before, but had been 
ashamed to tell me so, hoping against 
hope that he would be able to worry 
through. 

“When I set off at a gallop, it 
seems his horse followed suit, but, 
quickly tumbling to the fact that it 
had an inexperienced rider upon its 
back, it took matters into its own 
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hands, or rather mouth, like John 
Gilpin’s horse. Instead of following 
me, therefore, it turned for home and 
went for all it was worth. Having no 
control over it, the horse made a bee- 
and 


line through a public park 
gardens where there were perambu- 


lating nurse-maids and _ convivial 
Germans with their wives and families 
sitting at little beer tables. You may 
imagine what a stir it would make 
galloping through this a/ fresco beer 
party, overturning tables and chairs 
and scattering the people right and 
left with policemen in full chase. 
Then it crossed a little rustic bridge, 
and, reaching the other side by a 
miracle, threw its rider into the grass 
and went for home on its own 
account. However, somebody caught 
it and my friend got up again, and 
this time managed to get. the beast 
back to the hotel door. There the 
silly fellow dismounted, went into 
the hotel, and left the horse standing 
by itself. Of course the steed bolted 
again and might have done no end 
of damage had not a cabman caught 
it and brought it back. By that time 
my friend had had enough of horse- 


“ALLOWED HIMSELF TO BE SKETCHED 
JUST AS HE Was,” 


riding, so he hired a bike and came 
in search of me.” 

By this time T. B. had reached the 
giddy total of twelve, while I had 
stuck at my original nine, so I en- 
couraged him to continue his yarns 
in the hope of diverting his atte.tion 
from the game. 

“When I was in the Canary 
Islands some years ago, with an artist 
friend, where I had gone for rest and 
change and sketches,” he said, putting 
the wrong bias on his wood and land- 
ing about fifteen yards from the 
Jack, “I stayed at Las Palmas. 
There was a certain Irish Priest stay- 
ing there at that time, who was a 
great character. One night my friend 
and I and the Padre were going to 
bed very late, after everyone else had 
retired, and in passing down the long 
corridor we found scores of boots 
standing at the doors of the bedrooms 
—boots little and big, ladies’ and 
gent.’s, of every shape and make. 
The padre, being in a merry mood, 
gathered every single boot up, took 
them out on to the balcony which 
ran along the whole length of the 
house, and threw them all over into 





the garden, among the cactus trees— 
nasty, prickly things! Then he took 
off his own boots and threw them 
over, too. We thought this last was 
only another of his giddy tricks. But 
there was method in his madness, for 
the next day my chum and I were 
accused of playing this practical 
joke upon the household, for, as the 
Father’s boots had been found with 
the rest in the garden, and as ours 
were the only boots which were not 
there, everybody naturally thought 
we were the culprits; and, besides, 
no one thought of suspecting a priest 
of such an outrage on common 
decency ! 

“While I was there a troopship 
arrived in the Bay from the West 
Coast of Afnca. I-forget what ex- 
pedition they had been upon, but, at 
any rate, they had been in the wilds 
for some two or three years, and the 
officers were ready for anything and 
everything in the shape of larks. A 
party of them landed and stayed the 
night at the hotel. A ball was held 
in their honour, and, I must say, the 
officers simply went wild. So frisky 
did they become that the ladies re- 


“ GALLOPING THROUGH THIS AL FRESCO 


BEER PARTY.” 


tired. Then they let themselves go. 
They fell upon the band, which had 
been discoursing sweet music during 
the evening, knocked in the end of 
the big drum, threw it out of the 
window and the drummer after it; 
the rest of the members making a 
precipitate retreat with their-precious 
instruments. Then there were songs 
and great hilarity in the bar. 

“At a late hour the colonel asked 
if there was a bedroom in the hotel 
big enough to hold them all, so that 
we could finish up properly. The 
padre’s room was mentioned, and 
without more ado they all trooped 
up there. Its occupant was already 
in bed, but he received them gra- 
ciously and as his wardrobe was well 
stocked with drinkables, they sat 
down there to another carousal, while 
I drew sketches of everybody and 
everything all over the whitewashed 
walls of the room. At last the noise 


was so excessive that the proprietor 


came in his pyjamas to remon- 
strate, but they laid hold of him 
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“THEN THERE WERE SONGS AND GREAT HILARITY.” 


unceremoniously and ran him full 
tilt back to his own room and locked 
him in. 

“T nearly got shot that night. One 
of the guests, a convivial beggar, had 
gone to bed early. I volunteered to 
go and fetch him. So I went out on 
the balcony and entered his bedroom 
through the French windows which 
were open on account of the heat. 
I was just going to call him when he 
yelled out of the darkness, “Who’s 
there? If you don’t clear out Pll 
shoot!’ Without any more ado, I 
cleared. He told me the next day 
that he thought it was one of the 
Spanish loafers trying to sneak into 
his room to reb him, and he had a 
revolver levelled at my head. 

“We had plenty of fun out there. 
One day a party of us went to a cock- 


fight and got into a row with some of 
the natives. We also went to a bull- 
fight at Santa Cruz. It was in- 
teresting, but not very good. I had 
seen better in Madrid.” 

“Ha, ha! Madrid!” I said. The 
game was “fourteen all,” and I 
wanted the next point. 

“Yes,” said T. B. “In the days 
of my youth I went on a cycle tour 
through France and Spain. It’s too 
long to stay to tell you all about it, 
for it was full of adventures ; but ’H 
tell you one little incident when I’ve 
made my cast.” The cast was made, 
and the most protracted game of 
bowls ended in a victory by one point 
to T. B. Then we sat onthegarden 
seat and he proceeded with the story. 

““One day, hot and thirsty, we 
pulled up at a place where miles of 
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vineyards stretched on either side. 
Men were gathering the bunches close 
to where we were, so we went and 
asked them to sel] us some. To our 
astonishment they replied they would 
not sell us any, but would give us as 
many as we wanted. We took about 
a dozen huge bunches, and thcn gave 
a man one penny for himself—just to 
show that we were people of wealth. 
This action was apparently observed 
by others, for we had hardly gone a 
dozen paces when a shout made us 
turn. An aged man had gone to the 
trouble of finding us far better grapes 
than we were eating. We thanked 
him and moved on, but had scarcely 
taken two more paces when another 
harvester dropped several bunches 
upon our loaded arms. . We tottered 
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to the road, and were not in the Jeast 
surprised when a girl came running to 
us crying that she had found some 
exceptionally fine clusters, compared 
with which what we had were as 
nothing. We bore ourselves with 
dignity, and sat down by the roadside 
to work our way through the solid 
heap of fruit. If the reputation of 
our country had been at stake we 
could not have been more resolute. 
Late in the afternoon, when only 
about seven of the bunches were left, 
we took heart. We were getting 
well on through these when a new 
uproar caused us to turn speedily. 
An excited man was bringing us an- 
other huge armful of thenow dreaded 
fruit, when, with a despairing cry, we 
made for our machines and fled.” 
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By DOLORES 
A late-born daughter of the year 
Am I, and old from birth and sire; 
By none am I accounted dear, 
By none desired ; 
Nor chivairy nor love sincere 
Have I e’er fired. 


No flowers burst forth my gaze to meet 
No budding trees my dark days greet, 
No birds their melodies repeat 
In my sad ears. 
But dead stalks hang about my feet, 
And drop their tears. 


No crown of luscious fruit have I : 

No laden gleaner’s joyous cry: 

The forest’s glowing garments lie 
A carpet soft: 

Till vagrant winds, a-wandering[by, 
Whirl them aloft. 


Men love me not ; there is no trace 
Of beauty in my grief-worn face. 
They flout me that I lack the grace 


For which I 
Yet must | fill my 


earned, 


estined place 


Though I am spurned. 


Mock on, mankind! 


Revenge is sweet! 


Rain-sodden earth shall clog your feet, 
Thick — shall choke you, lashing sleet 
Shall chill you through! 
For I my fate cannot defeat, 
And how should you ? 


No eye profane shall mark my fate! 
Dense mists shall veil death's welcome gate, 
I'll lay me down in secret state, 
And of my foe 
Pil die avenged !—tiow desolate, 
None e’er shall know ! 
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ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON 


i 

SIT in a great hall, shaped some- 
what like an amphitheatre; in 
fact, the place is an obsolete 

* circus in a northern city, now 
ziven over to political “ demonstra- 
tions ” and other monster foregather- 
ings of the people. Reminiscences of 
past pomp still exist in its canvas 
ceiling, scrawled over with crude 
rococo designs in red and blue and 
gold, and from the highest point in 
the centre still hangs a garish cluster 
of gas jets. All around is a dense 
mass of people—far denser than it 
had ever been in those past days 
when Whimsical Walker made the 
house rock with laughter at his 
‘lownish antics, or when some fair 
equestrienne dazzled the youth as she 
leaped lightly from the arena on to 
the plump haunches of her docile 


horse ; tier upon tier they rise, six 
thousand strong, like a mountain 
terraced with human faces, until they 
fade into the dim heights and mingle 
with the rococo cherubs in the canvas 
sky. 

The vast audience is _ familiar, 
genial, cheerful, yet full of an en- 
thusiastic tip-toe expectancy. It is 
no ordinary political meeting. I had 
seen many such in this hall, and the 
difference is quite marked. I remem- 
ber Lord Randolph Churchill coming 
to the same place to meet a throng 
as great as this. The enthusiasm ran 
high, but it was of a different order. 
It was self-confident to cocksureness ; 
but it left one with the feeling that it 
had been stage-managed. You felt 
the people admired “ Randy,” and 
that was all. It was here also that I 
heard Gladstone, as an old man, 
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mighty in his wrath, hold a vast 
crowd spellbound for over an hour, 
as he denounced the Armenian mas- 
sacres. But that, I remember think- 
ing, was a personal triumph. Glad- 
stone was admired, respected, re- 
verenced, and the magnetism of his 
personality was inspiring; but it 
ended in that monumental eloquence 
which was its means of expression. 
Once that stopped, all was over and 
nothing done. 

Here, however, the case is different. 
Conviction shines from the earnest 
faces of all. They have not come to 
learn anything; they have come to 
reassert what they already know. 
They have not come to be aroused ; 
they have come to show that they 
are aroused. One personality, how- 
ever, is marked out as the point ‘to 
which the whole interest of the 


audience is directed, and, amidst the 
beating of those waves of chatter 


which always act as a prelude to 
such gatherings, one name—or, rather, 
three names for one person—can be 
heard above the genial babble: 
“Nunquam,” ‘“ Blatchford,” and 
“Robert.” The expectancy clusters 
around these names, for the objective 
of the assembly is to meet Robert 
Blatchford. All the difference between 
this and other political meetings lies 
in that simple fact. Its enthusiasm 
has a certain note peculiar to the 
fact; it is a note born not only of 
admiration and respect but of love. 
Robert Blatchford is not an aristocrat 
or a statesman come to talk through 
them for the benefit of Press or 
Cabinet ; he is one of themselves, a 
big brother who has given a voice 
and direction to their dreams and 
aspirations. 

The enthusiasm grows keener as 
the time for the arrival of the guest 
of the evening draws near. There is a 
censtant hustle of excitement marked 
by such incidents as hand-clapping at 
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the arrival of familiar personages on 
the platform, the rustling of hand- 
bills and newspapers, predominant 
among which is ‘ Nunquam’s”’ 
Clarion. Greetings are thrown merrily 
across the hall, and snatches of song 
every now and then float out of the 
mass. The songs have a revolu- 
tionary accent; they breathe the 
hopes and aspirations of the Socialists, 
and when one has ended with more 
than usual gusto, someone calls out 
“Boots!” to which there is an 
hilarious reply of “Spurs!” after 
the manner of the testing of wakeful- 
ness in the barrack-room of Robert 
Blatchford’s soldicr tales. 

At length the appointed hour 
alrives, and amidst tremendous cheer- 
ing, clapping of hands, and waving 
of handkerchiefs and hats, the whole 
audience standing, “ Nunquam ” ap- 
pears. He is a short, thick-set man 
of swarthy complexion ; he wears a 
heavy moustache and close cropped 
hair, both of which are intensely 
black, and his expression would be 
stolid, almost sardonic, were it not 
for the peculiar and sympathetic light 
of his eyes. He walks behind the 
chairman towards the little green- 
cloth-covered table, in the middle of 
the platform, on which rests a water- 
bottle and glass,.and a vase containing 
three spikes of flaming red gladioli. 
The thunderous reception probably 
dazes him for a moment; he stands 
for a while contemplating the scene in 
apparent bewilderment. Then he 
smiles pleasantly, shakes his head, 
and moves his hands in a deprecating 
way, and sits down. In a moment 
the chairman is on his feet, and in the 
temporary stillness announces the 
Socialist hymn, “ England, Arise!” 
This is greeted with stormy approval, 
and the plaintive air of Edward 
Carpenter’s song becomes robust and 
virile with the enthusiasm of the 
moment. There is a compelling note 
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in the prophetic demands of the song : 
England, arise! The long, long night is over, 
Faint in the East behold the dawn appear. 
Out of your evil dream of toil and sorrow, 
Arise, O England, for the day is here. 

From your fields and hills 

Hark ! the answer swells : 
Arise, O England, for the day is here. 
And, as the last words die away, 
renewed cheering breaks over the 
assembly. Robert Blatchford is now 
on his feet again, a little dark speck 
in the vast crowd, yet the centre of 
all this wild enthusiasm. “Good old 
Robert !’? someone calls out, affec- 
tionately. “Hear, hear!” responds 
everyone else. “Three cheers for 
‘Merrie England’” are demanded 
and given; then three more for 
“Socialism and the Revolution.” 
“Nunquam” stands immobile, like 
a small statue in ebony with face and 
hands ofivory. Now he raises aloft a 
hand—and silence falls over the 
audience; he utters his opening 
words—“* Comrades and friends——’”’ 
“ Boots!”’ calls out someone up 
among the cherubs.- “Spurs!” 
thunders back the audience. “ Hip, 
hip, hurrah!”’—then quietness, and 
with this final assurance of wakeful- 
ness, Robert Blatchford begins his 
speech—which everyone takes for 
granted, but only half can _ hear. 
‘‘ Nunquam ”’ is no speaker, but that 
is a detail He is Nunquam the 
Well-Beloved, and his audience is 
quite content merely to be in the 
same room with him. 


II. , 

Robert Blatchford, whose name is 
«a household word among the ever- 
growing ranks of Socialism, and 
one of horror among the ortho- 
dox is a thoroughgoing son of the 
people. He wields a pen which is 
mighty because of its trenchant, 
earnest simplicity. It is really the 
pen of the people, proud of being of 
them and happy only when busy in 


their cause. No one who has read 
any of his works can doubt that for a 
moment, and no one who knows the 
simplicity of his life and its whole- 
hearted devotion to this cause can 
but be moved by its earnestness, its 
thoroughness, and its prophetic self- 
confidence. For Blatchford is not 
meek. He is absolutely and irre- 
vocably certain that he is right. This 
gives his unvarnished Socialist writ- 
ings a certain arrogance which, did 
they lack the sweet reasonableness of 
their lucid dialectic, might remove 
considerably from their value as pro- 
paganda. 

As it is, it does not repel, but 
rather does it affect the reader with a 
like brusque self-confidence. The 
burden of his message, reiterated in 
his own direct phrase a thousand 
times, is—“Socialism is the only 
remedy.’ There is no hedging, or 
prevarication. Blatchford, like Ibsen’s 
Brand, demands “ All or nothing.” 
In his vision of society he sees only 
the rich and the poor—the rich on 
the backs of the poor—and he looks 
upon philanthropy and charitable 
legislation as so much drogs in the way 
of the realisation of the new Golden 
Age when there shall be no more poor. 
He sees in such things but the 
exemplification of Tolstoy’s theory 
that “The rich will do anything for 
the poor—-but get off their backs.” 
Robert Blatchford’s mission is to 
make the rich get off the backs of the 
poor. In his fight for this ideal he is 
indefatigable and incorruptible. It 
is said that every man has his price ; 
this is probably true, but all men are 
not to be bought with money. Blatch- 
ford does not want money ; he became 
a poor man for Socialism. The lures 
which sometimes destroy other men 
do not affect him. Flattery leaves 
him unmoved. There is only one 
means by which you could buy 
“Nunquam ”—that is by giving him 
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Socialism. I believe him to be the 
greatest living danger to the present 
social system. 

Those who have been cradled in 
poverty and afterwards attained’ma- 
terial success are generally most 
indifferent to the sufferings of the 
poor. Whatever be the cause, 
whether it be that they become 
“ tight-fisted ’’ out of fear of reversals 
which might bring them to poverty 
again, or whether they are convinced 
that success depends upon rightecus- 
ness, I do not know; the irony of the 
thing is none the less. But when a 
man who has been poor and who has 
had imagination enough to hate his 
condition attains success without 
loss of imagination (a very rare thing 
by the way), then the causes of 
poverty are in danger. Robert 
Blatchford is of this order. 

He was born at Maidstone on 
March 17th, 1851, the son of poor 
travelling actors. His mother was 
Italian, and his father an English- 
man who died when the boy was two 
years old. His early years were 
spent going up and down the land 
with his mother in search of a pre- 
carious livelihood. Some attempt 
was made to teach him stage dancing, 
but this came to nothing. What little 
schooling he had was of small use to 
him, and by sheer doggedness he 
taught himself how to read when he 
was nine years old, but he did not 
learn how to write until he was nearly 
sixteen. The life of the child up to 
this time must have been a trial, but 
with the birth of his new accomplish- 
ment a new heaven and a new earth 
were opened up to him. He revelled 
in books, and he devoured all reading 
matter that came in his way. As he 
grew older he appeared on the stage, 
and at the age of eleven he sang at a 
London music-hall; but just after 
this his mother retired from the stage 
and settled at Halifax, where young 
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Robert was sent to learn a trade, 
He worked for two years at a litho- 
graphic printer’s, and afterwards was 
apprenticed to the brushmaking trade, 
at which he remained until he was 
twenty years old, when he could 
stand it no longer, so, without cere- 
mony he shook the dust of Halifax 
off his feet’and the bristles of the 
brushmaker out of his clothes, and, 
with a light heart and a still lighter 
pocket, tramped to London. 

Here luck was against him, and he 
sank lower and lower into the mire of 
poverty, and on one occasion almost 
sought shelter in a casual ward at 
Clerkenwell. He had actuaily gone 
to the police office for the necessary 
ticket when an old woman dissuaded 
him from this resolve. “‘ There was 
a crowd of casuals round the police- 
office,” he says, “a miserable crew ; 
and amongst them a pale, thin, 
ragged woman, who sat upon the 
pavement. This woman noticed me, 
and at last said, ‘ You are not going 
into the ward, are you?’ I said I 
was. She looked at me earnestly, 
and said, ‘My poor boy, you don’t 
know what you are going to do. 
Don’t go there—don’t ye go there ; 
it’s no place for you. See, I know 
these places, and I have had boys of 
my own, and you must not go into 
this ward ; it is the worst in London. 
Be advised by ne.’ So I thanked the 
woman and went away. I slept that 
night standing up under the portico 
of the Opera House.” 

Shortly after this experience he 
joined the Army and served in the 
103rd Fusiliers and the 96th Regi- 
ment for nearly seven years, attaining 
the rank of sergeant, and being placed 
on thereserve in1877. His life in the 
Army was the turning-point in his 
career ; it rescued him from poverty, 
gave him experiences which he after- 
wards used so well in his delightfully 
humorous “ Soldier Tales,” and in his 
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masterly novel of barrack life, 
“Tommy Atkins of the Ramchum- 
ders,” which Sir Evelyn Wood found 
the truest picture of soldier life he 
had seen. It was also while in the 
Army that his mind was awakened to 
the deeper problems of life by reading 
Carlyle’s “‘ Heroes and Hero-worship,” 
lent to him by a fellow sergeant. On 
leaving the Army he received an 
appointment as timekeeper on the 
Weaver Navigation at Northwich at 
thirty shillings a week, and married 
in the year 1880. 


Ill. 

He did not start writing until he 
was some thirty-three years of age, 
when for a few months he contri- 
buted sketches to the Yorkshireman 
and Toby, and in 1885 he joined the 
staff of Bell’s Life, on which he rapidly 
made a name. On the staff of this 
paper also he made the acquaintance 
of Edward Francis Fay, the big- 
hearted Rabelaisian, who eventually 
became endeared to readers of the 
Clarion under the name of “The 
Bounder,” and whose life now forms 
the subject of one of Blatchford’s 
most delightful books, ‘The Bounder : 
The Story of a Man, by his Friend.” 
In the August of the same year, the 
Manchester Sunday Chronicle was 
started, and he became its chief con- 
tributor, writing over the pen-name 
of “ Nunquam.” The Chronicle was 
an immediate success, and “ Nun- 
quam ”’ became the best-known writer 
in the North of England. Gradually 
his view of life changed, and towards 
1890 he was openly advocating Social- 
ism in the Sunday Chronicle. This 
was an unheard-of thing in those days, 
and his action invoked the wrath of 
his proprietors. Robert Blatchford 
had, however, received the call; and 
rather than sell his pen he renounced 
his position, which was worth a 
thousand pounds a year, and with 
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three friends, one of whom was “ The 
Bounder,” and the other Alexander M. 
Thompson (“Dangle”), who had 
followed him into Socialism, he started 
the Clarion in 1891. 

This was an heroic and, in many 
ways, a memorable performance. In 
the first place, the paper was started 
almost without funds, the capital 
being something like three hundred 
pounds, a sum which would have 
proved very inadequate to any but 
those who were prepared to rough it. 
Secondly, the Clarion was something 
new in journalism : it was, and is, 
unique, It was unique then as being 
a Socialist paper, which could be read 
with pleasure by people of all shades 
of political thought ; but it was more 
remarkable in that it had a person- 
ality quite different to anything pre- 
viously known to journalism. Usually 
the personality of a paper is the per- 
sonality of its editor, but the person- 
ality of the Clavion is a family affair, 
in which all the members of the staff 
take a share. Itis, in itself, the ex- 
pression of a kind of Socialism in which 
each member of the community is 
provided with the conditions under 
which he may best develop his own 
individuality. The result in the 
Clarion has entirely justified the 
original experiment, for all the Clarion 
personalities have thriven under it 
in an exceptional way. 

Robert Blatchford’s subsequent life 
was to be wrapped up in the Clarion / 
That has been his platform, although 
he is by no means unknown to the 
platforms of Socialist meetings, - and 
in the year of the Clarion’s birth he 
was adopted as Parliamentary can- 
didate for East Bradford, but with- 
drew before the contest. The Clarion 
started with a circulation of about 
30,000, and this has gradually in- 
creased until to-day it stands at about 
80,000. No other English paper has 
quite the same hold upon its readers, 
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and no other paper has succeeded in 
making its readers feel themselves to 
be collaborators in the Clarion idea, 
for the Clarion is not merely a paper 
—it is a movement, with a language 
and humour of its own. Its ramifica- 


tions spread all over the country, and. 


embrace such varied activities as 
cycle clubs, field clubs, guilds of 
handicraft, scouts for the propaga- 
tion of Socialism, cinderellas, through 
which numberless poor children are 
fed every year, reading and corre- 
spondence circles, afd the Clarion 
Fellowship, which links up the various 
groups into something like a homo- 
geneous whole. 


IV. 


The editor of the Clarion and un- 
crowned king of all these activities, is 
one of the few living writers who can 
write in words of one syllable with 
distinction and charm. His “ Merrie 
England,” and his other popular ex- 
positions of Socialism and Deter- 
minism, “ Britain for the British,” 
“God and my Neighbour,” and “ Not 
Guilty,” are masterpieces of simple 
and lucid Eaglish—and few books of 
modern times have created so much 
controversy as they have. These four 
volumes have created a revolution in 
the mental outlook of hundreds of 
thousands of working men; in fact, 
they have gone far towards making 
thinking beings of the members of 
the vast working populations of the 
North of England. 

“Merrie England ” is a book that 
has already made history. Over a 
million copies have been sold in 
England alone, and probably twice as 
many in America. Besides this, it 
has been translated into Welsh, Dutch, 
German, Swedish, French, Spanish, 
Hebrew, Danish, and Norwegian. The 
effect of the volume, with its amaz- 
ingly lucid exposition of the idea of 
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Socialism, was electric. It has been 
said that one year before its publica- 
tion there were not more than 1,000 
Socialists in Lancashire; — twelve 
months after there-were known to be 
50,000. 

Whether in his novels or his essays, 
the predominant features of Robert 
Blatchford’s writings are goodwill and 
tolerance. At the same time he is no 
slave to dogma, even to the dogma of 
free thought. His goodwill is not 
inconsistent with a good fight, and he 
has scandalised many of his comrades 
in Socialism by his consistent mili- 
tarism. He sees mankind as the 
creatures of circumstance, and the 
basis of his attack upon modern 
society is a plea for better human 
conditions. He does not blame any- 
one for these conditions. They are 
all a part of a system which is wrong. 
Robert Blatchford’s mission is to 
show people why this is wrong, and 
how ‘the wrong may be righted. 
Addressing John Smith, of Oldham, 
the typical working man, he 
says 

“Your duty, it seems to me, is 
clear enough. First of all, having seen 
that misery and wrong exist, it is your 
duty to find out why they exist. 
Having found out why they exist, it 
is your duty to seek for means to 
abolish them. Having found out 
means to abolish them, it is your duty 
to apply these means, or, if you have 
not. yourself the power, it is your 
duty to persuade others to help 
you.” 

The appeal of Robert Blatchford is 
to the humanity and common sense 
of men. He is convinced -that the 
human heart is finally good, but that 
it has lost its way in a jungle of 
selfishness and ignorance. If one 
could only make it realise this, all 
would be well. That is his desire 
and his faith. That is the motive 
behind the work of his life. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ESPITE the curious predatory 
I) expression which all men who 
have lived by their wits for any 
length of time acquire, and 
which was by no means absent from 
the faces of either of the partners, 
the pair did not look so “dusty” 
(Mitch’s succinct phrase) when they 
entered Mrs. Gritty’s dining-room that 
night. They had new clothes—not 
brand new, but only just secondhand, 
as the Ringwood dealer from whom 
they had purchased them expressed it. 
Boler looked the Army reserve man 
beyond any mistaking, and Mitch 
conveyed an excellent impression of a 
ship’s cook in funds. A sudden fear 
that his wife might recognise him, 
which had seized him at the last 
moment, had been banished by Boler’s 
brilliant idea of a black patch over 
one eye. Mitch’s objection that Mrs. 
Gritty might insist on seeing the in- 
jured eye and bathing it had been 
readily overcome by Boler’s callous 
suggestion that if it would make Mitch 
feel any more comfortable he would 
be pleased to give him, in which eye 
he desired, a punch that would put 
it beyond any sort of doubt that the 
injury was genuine. Mitch declined 
this well-meant offer with such stiff- 
ness that the walk down to Mrs. 

Gritty’s had been taken in silence. 


The lady was pleased to see them— 
particularly Mitch. She looked him 
up and down beaming approval. She 
was so interested in his appearance 
that it seemed quite natural for her to 
pull his tie down at the back and 
straighten it in front. 

““Supper’ll soon be ready. Sarah 
*Opley’ll be ’ere in a minute or two.” 
She proceeded’ to commiserate with 
Mitch as to his wounded eye—he 
explained the accident with detail— 
and then, more because it seemed the 
right and polite thing to do than 
because she had any idea of hurting 
her visitors’ feelings, she hospitably 
invited them to wash their hands. 

It was a pity that Mitch nervously 
mumbled something about “that 
ain’t dirt—it’s sunburn!” Washed 
"em jest afore tea!’ as it caused a 
momentary awkwardness. Mrs. Gritty 
speedily dispelled this with an offer of 
gin and bitters. They took two each, 
and brightened up _ considerably. 
Mitch even plucked up courage 
enough to compliment his hostess on 
the colour of her dress. 

“I always did like that kind of 
yallery brown,” he _ volunteered. 
““ Didn’t you, Boler ? ” 

Boler did, of course—although he 
fancied a touch of green would 
brighten it. Mrs. Gritty pointed out 
that she was wearing a grcen bow, 
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poured them another gin and bitters, 
and asked them what they thought of 
her blouse. 

“I’ve got a leg o’ pork for supper,” 
she presently informed them. “ Nice 
bit of pork it is. I always did say 
you can’t do better than to go to Bill 
Hawkins for a nice leg of pork. He 
kills well and clean—bleeds well, too, 
and that’s ’ow ’tis ’is pork comes out 
so nice and white and firm.” 

Mitch gallantly determined to make 
an indelible impression upon the lady 
for his own (and Boler’s) mercenary 
ends, here dragged out from his ex- 
perience a gruesome yarn. 

““Speakin’ of a nice cut o’ pork,” 
he began, “puts me in mind of a 
trick a butcher once played on a 
mate of mine in a place jest outside 
Southampton—place called Totton. 
One Saturday afternoon, this mate of 
mine—man name of George Lovejoy 
—called into the butcher’s, a friend 
of his, for a chat. Well, presently, 
George is jest goin’ when Salter 
(that’s the butcher you understand) 
says, ‘I say, George, old man. I 
killed some pork to-day that’s jest 
your handwritin’! Beautiful pork— 
all dairyfed. I bought some of the 
best pigs I’ve ever seen yesterday. 
All best dairyfed—they come off 
Lord Radley’s estate—lovely pork it 
is. You reely must ’ave a leg for to- 
morrer’s dinner.’ Well, George Love- 
joy always was a taffety man, a very 
dainty eater and a little bit suspicious 
of butcher’s pork—you both knows 
how a butcher who keeps pigs feeds 
‘em on _ slaughter-’ouse stuff and 
blood and that—but the mention of 
Lord Radley made him feel pretty 
certain that anything off his estate 
would be very near prize pigs. And 
so he takes a leg of the pork and in- 
vites Salter to come round to his 
place to dinner on Sunday. Well, 
next day, Salter ! comes round 
and they sits down to as_ nice 
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a leg of pork as what anyone could 
wish. 

““* Uncommon bit o’ pork, this is,” 
says George, cuttin’ ’imself his third 
lot. ‘I don’t know as I’ve ever 
tasted anything like it afore. Pass 
the mustard, Harry.’ 

*“*Uncommon is the word,’ said 
Salter, forgetfully. ‘This is good 
pork. And so it ought to be con- 
siderin’ the pig it come off of was 
born, bred, and fatted up by me in 
my own sties under my own eyes!’ 

‘““ Well—Salter being a_ general 
butcher too 

“George Lovejoy put down ’is 
knife and fork very slow and stared 
at Salter very ’ard. 

*** What ?’ he said, kind of muffled, 
‘Did you rear that pork ?’ 

“* I did so,’ said Salter, very proud 
of it, wondering what was up. 

“George Lovejoy got up with his 
mouth sort of quiverin’. 

“*“Why, damme, you told me 
yesterday it was best dairyfed!’ he 
shouts, and goes off out in a hurry. 
He never spoke to Salter for seven 
years after that—exceptin’ once when 
’e told ’im that the next chap he sent 
round with the bill for that bit 0’ 
pork he’d kill with an axe. He was 
very clever with axes—cuttin’ down 
trees and that. But he was always a 
very taffety man, a dainty-eatin’ 
man.” 

As Mitch finished his story, Mrs. 
Hopley’s knock was heard at the door, 
and he paled behind his patch. 

**Ere’s Sarah!” said Mrs. Gritty, 
pointedly beaming at the unenthu- 
siastic Boler, and went to admit her. 
Almost at the same moment L’ weezer, 
Mrs. Gritty’s domestic, appeared from 
the kitchen in a state of profuse per- 
spiration, and briefly intimated to 
her mistress that she’d better come 
and help “dish up ” the vegetables. 

The hostess did so, and within five 
minutes Mr. Mitch, by request, was 
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carving the leg of pork out of all re- 
cognition. So generous was he that 
even Boler was fain to suggest his 
taking a little back. But Mitch’s 
astonishment at this was so palpable 
and unfeigned that Boler withdrew 
his proposition and passed his plate 
for greens. 

It is a curious thing that long before 
the meal was finished, Mrs. Hopley 
had made it very apparent to them 
all that she had not taken a fancy to 
Mitch—doubtless because he (she 
said) reminded her in many ways of 
her husband. To the latter and his 
vices she referred at some length. His 
virtues—if, indeed, he possessed any— 
she ignored. 

The comparison she began in fairly 
friendly style, but her naturally 
indifferent temper carried her 


away. 

“TI won’t say I’m sorry ’e’s dead, 
because that would be a lie,” she 
began, as One who states a bald fact. 


“TI wish, p’raps, ’e ’adn’t been 
drowned, but that can’t be helped. 
Although, mind, he deserved it— 
runnin’ away and desertin’ people. 
Not that I cared. Glad to be rid of 
him. He wasn’t unlike you, Mr. 
Mitch—about your build—but didn’t 
"ave such nice eyes.” Behind his 
patch Mitch winked one of his nice 
eyes. “He was an unpleasant man 
to live with—discontented, grizzlin’ 
man. Yet I’d wait on that man 
hand and foot. An hour extra in 
bed every Sunday and a glass of 
home-made beer before -he took me 
to chapel in the mornin’—brewed with 
my own hands. ’Alf an hour’s nap 
after a nice cold dinner and plenty of 
room to smoke in the woodshed, 
although I hate smokin’. Nice stroll 
to chapel with me in the evenin’, and 
p’r’aps a glass of beer with his supper. 
But he didn’t appreciate it—the 
things he’d say about the chapel 
you'd never believe. The language ! 


Chapel twice a Sunday’s not too 
much for a man, is it ?’ She appealed 
to Boler, who avoided her gaze and 
shook his head, dismally. 

*** No, nothin’ pleased him ; he was 
a loafin’, misbeguided, lazy little 
ound, and he’s got what he deserved. 
And I expect he’s repentin’ bitterly 
of it in a place of torment.” Mitch 
finished his beer thoughtfully, poured 
himself another glass, emptied his 
mouth, and “ reckoned ”’ that what- 
ever such a man got he deserved. f° 

With the departure of the now 
completely ruined leg of pork and the 
appearance of a huge greengage pie, 
the conversation switched on to 
money. a 

“Money,” said Boler, solemnly, 
“‘is a boon and a blessin’.”” Despite 
the amount of alcoholic refreshment 
he had consumed he audaciously 
lapsed for a while into the fluent 
Matey that had regarded the Ringford 
chapel with “feelin’s of love and ad- 
miration.”” Somehow, Boler had the 
knack of being able to make a deeply 
religious remark and end it by swal- 
lowing a glass of beer as easily as he 
drew breath—and yet without seeming 
incongruous or inconsistent. 

“Money,” he repeated gravely, 
‘is a boon and a blessin’, providin’ it 
is put to a proper purpose—and the 
best use it can be put to is to be 
circulated—for the good of the com- 
munity.” 

Mitch nodded vigorously. 

* Yes, so ’tis,”’ he said, and almost 
blushed as Mrs. Gritty beamed upon 
him in perfect agreement. 

“Next best to circulatin’ it is in- 
vestin’ it—investin’ it in a business 
which circulates it fairish and, ’aving 
circulated it, brings it back once more 
to its owner—with a liddle bit extry 
hangin’ on to it! That’s business—- 
good business—and anybody ’oo’s got 
money and ’ealth and strength ought 
to use all three in business and not 
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live lazy on it. 
Mitch ?” 

It was noticeable that Mrs. Gritty 
awaited Mitch’s valuable views with 
considerable interest. She watched 
him, her spoon, generously freighted 
with greengage pie, suspended mid- 
way between her plate and her mouth. 

“Quite right, Boler—more than 
right,” responded Henry, with obvious 
sincerity. “ You puts it in a nut- 
shell—not the money, I don’t mean— 
but the sense of your meanin’.” 

Mrs. Gritty swallowed her green- 
gage pie hurriedly. 


What’s your views, 
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understand ?”’ Mitch leaned across 
to her, smiling, trying to keep the 
great expectancy out of his solitary 
eye. 
Me Why, the public business, of 
course. I kept a nice little ’ouse just 
outside of London before I lost my 
*usband—The Quoiters Arms, near 
"Ampstead. I gave it up a few 
months before poor Bill died, and I’ve 
been wishin’ ever since I ’adn’t done 
so. I like a bit of bustle, and ’ma 
pretty good business woman, too. 
I only wish I knew of a good liddle 
‘ouse I could take. Id go into it as 


“MR, MITCH WAS CARVING THE LEG OF PORK OUT OF ALL RECOGNITION,” 


“ There, Sarah,” she said, quickly. 
“Did you ’ear that ? Anybody with 
money ought to go into business. My 
very words—over and over again! 
I’ve always said so. I’ve always in- 
tended to.” 

“Intended what ?”’ queried Mitch. 
. “Why, to go into business!” 
announced the innocent lady, trium- 
phantly. The hopes of the silver- 
seekers rose with a leap. 

‘““ Whatever sort of business do you 


soon as I could. You ’appén to know 
of a ’ouse ? ” she ended with a sort of 
ponderous playfulness. 

Mitch’s face suddenly went solemn. 

“T do—the very place,” he said 
seriously. . 

“Where ? Does it do a gced beer 
trade?” excitedly ccmcnded the 
hostess. 

“<The Westley Inn—jest up the 
road!” 

Poth the ladies were amazed. 

















“Huh !” said Mrs. Hopley, with a 
sniff. “ That man Jackson ain’t such 
a fool as some ’—meaningly. “ The 
Westley Inn pays him too well for 
‘im to think of givin’ it up!” 

“All the same, ’e’s goin’ to. I 
‘eard “im say so to ‘is friend this 
mornin’. °E’s sick of the country and 
wants to get back to London. I 
‘eard ’im say so—and it’s my belief 
thit you’d get the ’ouse dirt cheap if 
you was to take it off ’is ’ands, Mrs. G. 
You can but try, anyhow!” 

In spite of her peculiarities, Mrs. 
Gritty was a very fair business woman 
in her own way, and she certainly 
knew that the Westley Inn did a good 
business. 

“Yes !”’ she said, “ And try I will, 
too—-first thing in the mornin’.” 

The partners were fain to bury their 
faces-in their tumblers to hide the 
triumph in their eyes. 

The evening passed off uncom- 
monly well after that. Neither Mitch 
nor Boler suffered a dry moment. 
And Mrs. Gritty, with a vague idea 
that they were all celebrating some 
momentous event, was a more than 
sufficiently generous hostess. 

At eleven o’clock, they left arm-in- 
arm, very friendly, each leaning 
slightly on the other. 

Mrs. Gritty came to the gate and, 
ignoring Sarah Hopley’s -contemp- 
tuous and bitter sniff, fondly watched 
them go up the road. There was a 
little breeze blowing, and, borne back 
to her on the wings of this little 
breeze, she heard a snatch of song. 

“A thir fr you—hic ! 

"N’ a thir fr me! 
"N’ a—hnc !—fr Car rary Wing !” 

“Drunk as pigs!” said Sarah 
Hopley, sourly. 

The smile left Mrs. Gritty’s face, 
and she looked angry. 

“They've enjoyed their evenin’, 
though,” she said, quietly. ‘“ Once, 
now and again, don’t matter if a man 
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is a man and not a fool. Some of us 
would drive any man to drink. 
You’re too ’ard, Sarah—everybody 
says so!” 

Then: they parted with a certain 
stiffness on both sides. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Within a fortnight Mrs. Gritty was 
landlady of the Westley Inn, and, as 
she said, ‘“‘ Proud of it, too!” The 
first thing she did was to appoint 
Mitch what she termed “‘ the man on 
the premises” at a wage of one 
sovereign per week. The duties of 
the man on the premises were various 
and many. To the poorly disguised 
surprise and disgust of Mr. Jim 
Porter, for instance, Mitch promptly 
assumed the management of the 
stable yard. On the first day of his 
elevation to authority he discovered 
Mr. Porter resting on his favourite 
cornbin drowsily watching one of his 
eternal newspaper races. It seemed 
that a speedy mare—an outsider— 
had jumped off cleverly as the flag 
fell at the corner of a Dewar’s whiskey 
advertisement, maintained her lead 
up to an announcement of Beecham’s 
Pills, where she was joined by the 
favourite ; the pair then entered the 
straight right opposite a group of 
Apollinaris testimonials, and fought 
out a ding-dong finish the whole 
length of a Bile Beans advertisement, 
the mare flashing past a “ Why Be 
Bald?” lie a gallant winner by a 
head. Mr. Porter had become so in- 
terested that he did not observe 
Mitch appear at the doorway. But 
the latter soon remedied the omission. 

“°Ere, ’ere!” he said. ‘* This 
won’t do, Jim. All very well for 
Jackson, but it won’t do for me, me 
lad! You ought to know that! 
There’s two traps covered with mud. 
Want’s washin’! Come on—see 
about it!” . 

Mr. Porter slowly put down the 
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‘YOU 'EARD WHAT I SAID 


TWO FILTHY TRAPS CRYIN’ FOR A WASH,’’’ 
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paper and stared in a stupefied 
manner at his late friend. 

“Wot ?” he managed to gasp at 
last. 

“You ’eard what I said—two filthy 
traps out in the yard cryin’ for a 
wash. Disgraceful, I call it—won’t 
soot me, my lad. You'll ’ave to clean 
‘em so you'd better see about it.” 

Mr. Porter suddenly grasped the 
situation and. rose to it. 

“’Ave you become the landlord of 
this *ere pub ?”’ he demanded, with 
some heat. 

Mitch shook his head. 

“Not landlord—manager!” . he 
said, in a dignified manner. 

“ Then—— ! What—d’you—by 


—orderin’ me about?” roared Mr. 
Porter, all his restraint suddenly 
giving way. 

Mitch drew breath—a long, deep 
breath—for a withering retort, when 
suddenly Mrs. Gritty, who had come 
up silently, pushed him aside—and 


Mr. Porter wilted and died out and 
was not comfortable any more. 

“Wasn’t I jest goin’ to wash the 
traps and that ? ” he said aggrievedly. 
“T ain’t ’ad no instructions from 
you’ m’m, to take instructions from 
im!” 

“Ho! ’Aven’t you. Well, you take 
‘em now, then,” snapped the lady. 
She wheeled ponderously to the silent 
Mitch. ‘“‘ Give ’im ’is orders,” she 
said briefly. ““‘We’ll see ’00’s boss ’ere !”” 

Mitch smiled nervously ; somehow 
all the spirit had gone out of him, also. 

“Go on, Jim,” he said. ‘“ Them 
carts is filthy dirty. Better clean ’em 
up a bit, I s’pose.” 

“* Well, wasn’t I jest a-goin’ to?” 
Mr. Porter mumbled, and moved out 
into the yard. Mrs. Gritty chuckled 
and invited Mitch to have a glass of 
beer. As they went across the yard 
a tramp drifted through the big gate. 

“What want?” This seemed to 
be Mrs. Gritty’s formula with tramps. 
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“Work,” answered the ready liar, 
with a virtuous air. 

“No, you don’t want anything of 
the sort. You want beer. You clear 
out, or I'll set the dogs on to you,” 
answered Mrs. Gritty kindly, and the 
tramp turned towards the gate. Before 
he reached it another of his kind 
came in. But the first shook his 
head and they slouched out to- 
gether. 

As they entered the. bar-parlour, 
Mitch and the landlady saw another 
tramp eating bread and cheese in the 
common bar. 

“So you'll do it all right, you 
reckon ? ” asked Mrs. Gritty, as Mitch 
wiped his mouth. 

Henry nodded. 

“Yes, I’m pretty ’andy,”’ he said, 
modestly. “It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea for me to paper them spare attics 
upstairs. I noticed they was re- 
markable shabby when the valuation 
was bein’ made. There’s a lot of rolls 
of old paper up in the loft that’d jest 
about do for it, I thought.” 

He had observed also that one of 
the attics referred to possessed what 
looked like a trap-door to the roof 
papered over. It was not noticeable 
save to one who was looking for some- 
thing of the sort, and Mr. Mitch had 
theories as to what lay behind it. 
But he did not mention this. 

Mrs. Gritty agreed and went into 
the bar to serve a new customer—a 
shabby-looking stranger. 

“Lot of tramps about,” she said, 
casually, as two in the corner got up 
and shuffled out. 

** Noticed it meself,” said the man. 
““T’m one of ’em.” 

Mrs. Gritty looked annoyed, and at 
a loss for answer. Fate provided it, 
however, for just then in came yet 
another of the species. 

“Oh!” she said. 
company for you.” 

But beyond exchanging a quick, 


“Then ’ere’s 
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furtive look the two ignored each 
other and the landlady called the 
barmaid from her lunch, gave her 
brief instructions to mind the till, 
and went into the garden to get a 
vegetable marrow for dinner. 

A little later, descending the steps 
of the loft bowed down and burdened 
with roll upon roll of faded wall- 
paper, and endeavouring without 
success to appear unconscious of the 
ferocious stare with which Jim Porter, 
who was lan- 
guidly washing 
down the traps, 
regarded him, 

Mr. Mitch saw 
Perry Riley en- 
ter the yard. 
**Mornin’, Mr. 
Riley. Any- 
thing fresh?” 
said Henry, 
gaily. 
“Only tramps, 
Mitch! And 
they don’t look 
particularly 
fresh—at least, 
the ones I saw 
don’t. There 
seems to have 
been a lot of 
"em come here 
in the night. ~~ ee 
If I saw one I-—— 
Saw twenty on 
my way up 
here.” 

“How’s things in the courtin’ 
line ?” 

Perry flicked his leggings with a 
riding switch. 

“Oh, about as usual. I think 
Katie’s coming round. I expect she'll 
manage without her aunt’s consent 
before very long. The sooner the 
better.” Perry looked thoughtful for 
a second. Then, dropping his voice 
he asked a curious question : 


“OLD BEN DURDLE TAKING THE SUN ON HIS DOORSTEP.” 


“TI say, Mitch, doesn’t your pal 
Mitey work at Crail’s place ?” 

Mitch nodded. 

“* Supposed to work there,” he said 
frankly. 

“Well, what sort of a reputation 
has Crail got among his servants—his 
maid servants, I mean? Is he—er— 
does he treat them properly—like a 
gentleman ? You know—no foolery, 
or anything of that sort ?” 

“Im! Lumme, no! Boler says 

’e’s a ’ard man 

pan —as "ard with 
women as what 
’e is with men. 
The ’ousekeeper 
told Boler ’e 
was that fond 
of his wife ”’— 
Mitch spoke 
amazedly— 
“before she 
died that the 
*ousekee per 

“reckons he’s 

} got a grudge 

“ against every 
other woman 
becos she didn’t 
die instead of 
his wife.” 

“ce Oh ! ” Mr. 
Riley suddenly 
looked uneasy. 
He hesitated 
a moment. 
Then he sighed, 

like a man who has come toa decision 
against his judgment and invited 
Mitch to take refreshment. 

“T want a little private talk with 
you, Mitch.” : 

They went into the vacant bar- 
parlour and, having ordered drinks, 
Mr. Riley began. 

“ Crail’s after Katie ! He’s got into 
the way of meeting her by-chance-on- 
purpose—on the down. He’s always 
polite, and Katie says he’s serious,” 
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he said, and waited for it to soak 
in. 

“ Crail!”’ gasped Henry. 

“Yes. You look like having a 
millionaire for a nephew,” he said. 
There was a pause. 

“Sounds well!” said Henry, at 
length. 

Perry glared at him. 

“You never did have much of an 
ear for music or any other sound,” 
commented the horse-dealer. 

** But he’s a millionaire. Damme, 
Perry, it do sound well!” Mr. Riley 
shifted uneasily. 

“D’you like him?” he asked. 
“Think you and he’d get on well 
together. Friendly and cordial to one 
another—think you’d make a good 
uncle to him ?” 

Mitch suddenly grinned. 

** No, I bloomin’ well don’t. I’ate 
the sight of the man. No; *im and 


me ain’t meant for mates, not exac’ly.” 
Perry allowed himself to look re- 


lieved. 

“I’m glad of that,” he said. “I 
shan’t have to tell your wife about 
you.” Mitch stiffened. “ But,” 
Perry continued, “I’m going to tell 
Katie who you are. You see, she’s 
just as fond of me as ever she was, 
and I'll bet sixty-six to one she'll 
always be the same. But, at the 
same time, she’s only about eighteen, 
and girls are changeable, especially 
when they’ve got a nagging, obstinate 
aunt behind ’em and a good-looking— 
I give Crail the credit of that— 
millionaire in front of’em. I’m notso 
poor, but there’s a good many things 
she’d like that she'll have to go 
without, if she marries me—diamonds 
and soon. I suppose she’d like °em— 
never heard of a girl who didn’t, 
except one. And she’s in an asylum. 
Well, I don’t want to be cut out, 
Mitch, and the only way to make 
certain with a girl is to marry her at 
once—you needn’t tell her I said so, 


y know. She don’t want to ma 

without her aunt’s consent. That’s 
reasonable enough, I suppose, as she 
lived with her aunt all her life. I 
believe she’s afraid Sarah’ll forbid 
the banns or make a fuss in the 
church. So I’m going to tell her 
who you are, and let you have a chat 
with her and tell her that you ap- 
prove of it, and all that.” He ceased, 
looking at Mitch with some anxiety. 

But Henry shook his head firmly. 

“Can’t be done, Perry. Gals talk. 
Can’t be done. I’d like to oblige 
you—but not that way.” 

Mr. Riley thrust out his jaw. 

“ All right,” he said. “ Here’s for 
Sarah. You'd better pack your 
things, old man, for once I’ve told 
her she'll whip you out of your hut 
and home with her like a winkle. 
However, it can’t be helped. She’ll 
let me have Katie, too—and, though 
I shall be sorry for you, I shan’t be 
able to complain. It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good. So 
long, old man.” Humming a cheerful 
little air, Mr. Riley made his way to 
the door, leaving his unfortunate 
friend speechless. 

The door had almost closed when 
he pulled himself together and spoke. 

“Perry!” he breathed in an agi- 
tated whisper. ‘“‘ Perry! "Ere—come 
"ere! Can’t you take a joke ? I was 
only ’avin’ a bit of fun with ye!” 

Mr. Riley reappeared. 

“As you like, old man, of course,” 
he said, reseating himself. 

“Course [ll do it. You make 
Katie swear she won’t breathe a word’ 
to a soul, and then make arrange- 
ments for ’er and me to ’ave a talk.” 

Perry rose again and shook Mitch’s 
limp hand friendlily. 

“ That’s the way to talk,” he said 
enthusiastically. ‘“ That’s you speak- 
ing, Henry—my old friend Henry 
Hopley. All right. I'll see you again 
before long.” 
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He departed, and Mitch eyed the 
door sullenly. 

“Your old friend, ’Enry ’Opley, is 
it,” he muttered. ‘“ You ought to be 
plugged in the eye—friendly is as 
friendly does, I say.” 

He procured himself a beer and 
dejectedly went back for the paper 
he had left on the loft steps. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Mitch, having conveyed to the 
attics all the implements of the paper- 
hangers’ trade he could find, including 
a garden rake with the handle of 
which he proposed to push open the 
trap-door, decided to postpone opera- 
tions until after dinner. If he had 


been upset at Perry Riley’s scheme 
for the cutting out of Crail, he was 
deeply interested, nevertheless, in the 
matter of Crail falling in love with his 

He wanted to talk about it, 
accordingly, 


niece. 
and, he set out for 
**Westlynn” insearch of Boler Mitey. 
He had not far to go, for a hundred 
yards from the Inn he met Boler 
strolling down the street with two 
big dogs at his heels. It was one of 
those quiet, sunny mornings when a 
country village seems to be almost 
uninhabited save by sleepy dogs and 
a man in shirt-sleeves at some one or 
other of the doors. But this morning 
Ringford High Street presented an 
almost crowded appearance. There 
were at least thirty people in sight, 
dotted about. With the exception of 
Boler, Mitch, and old Ben Durdle, 
the centenarian, who was taking the 
sun on his doorstep, they were all 
tramps. They were all dusty as to 
the boots, and each of them presented 
a colour study in varying shades of 
bottle-green, sage green, and olive 
green. The dingy exception was a 
slow-moving scarecrow wearing old 
sand shoes, a straw hat through which 
his red hair protruded like a species of 
stiff, copper-coloured grass, and a 
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huge and ancient grey military great- 
coat which reached to his heels. 

“Hallo, Bole,” grinned Mitch, 
cheerfully. “How’s things? Any- 
thing fresh ?” 

“Place seems to be growin’. Lot 
of visitors about. Holiday season, | 
s’pose. Good for business—I don’t 
think!” said Boler, indicating the 
tramps. Even as he spoke another 
emerged from the Westley Inn wiping 
his mouth with the ball of his thumb 
and two more appeared round the 
corner. 

“Well, this takes the cake! ’Ow 
many more of ’em are comin’. Must 
be a fair at Ringwood, I s’pose.” 
Mitch turned on a magnificent speci- 
men who was lounging by.” 

““What’s on?” he asked. “ What 
you all comin’ this way for ?” 

“Nuthin,” answered the tramp, 
yawning, and moved on, scratching 
himself at the back. 

Boler called the dogs back from the 
man and gave Mitch a letter. 

“Postman left this at the cottage 
jest now,” he said. “‘ Wonder you ever 
got it at all, he told me. Wanted to 
knowif your friends was ’ard up for a 
bottle of ink! I said I didn’t know, 
but I could tell ’im somebody who 
was ’ard up for a bottle of beer, and 
that shut ’7m up.” 

Mitch looked at the letter. The 
address was printed in _ ill-formed 
capitals on a cheap envelope, and 
read : 

** Mitch, 
“* Ringford.” 

The post-mark was. Princetown. 

“T don’t know as I was expectin’ 
any correspondence—bein’ incog- 
notoe, so to speak,” he said. “’Ow- 
ever. ” He opened the envelope 
and pulled out a dirty piece of note- 
book paper. 

“Why, it’s from Canary Wing,” 
he said. “You know. See ‘is 
address—Dartmoor. That’s where ’e 
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lives—I mean, where ’is jail is. 
Dartmoor Prison.” He read the letter. 
Boler, craning over his Shoulder. It 


ran something as follows :— 
Dartmoor. 

Five stretch soon slips by wot with good 
onduct an well behaved an dont you Forget it, 
mitch, its old canare tellin you mind wot I told you 
iont you do it in on me for wots mine or youl never 
stop bein sorve for it dead men tel no tals Ime 
growin older an work comes ard an I looks io 
vou to get wots mine I dont want to be ard on 
you Mitch, halves insted of quarter for you I 
surprised at self so god nachered but I took a 
fance to you, matey. God elp you if you dont 
blay fare old canare keeps is word if e swings 
for you an dont Forget it theres men knos can 
tel you for Gods sake send postl orders for 
two quidd wen you get this lettr or I shell goe 
through it send it to—— 


Here followed an address at Prince- 
town in the same clumsy = as 
was on the envelope. 

Under the address was “printed : 


Enclose with the postal orders a peace of 
writing paper with *‘ A present for my little 


grandson Jim from his loving granfather on 
his third birthday.” 

It was a curious document, but one 
with a significance that made the 


partners feel cold. It was like a 
feeble little wail out of hell—a weak, 
tenuous, far-off cry that only by the 
most wonderful fortune had been 
heard at all. The partners were not 
given to subtle imaginings, but they 
could see the whole thing as though a 
plain statement of it blazed, poster- 
wise, on the opposite wall. They saw 
Canary, weighted with his sentence, 
moving sluggishly about with his 
pallid, shaven companions inside that 
stone anthill on Dartmoor ; they saw 
him clumsily fawning on some accom- 
modating warder who was willing to 
sell him whatever comfort he might 
gain from the knowledge that his half- 
whining, half-truculent letter had 
been sent; they fancied him waiting 
anxiously in his cell for the news that 
the warder had received—under cover 
of his son, “ Jim’’—the two pounds 
that would save him, Canary, from 
the petty spite of his gaoler; and so 
they went off and spent a pound 
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apiece at the post-office for the sake 
of Canary who had told them of the 
silver. They laboured under no de- 
lusion that Canary was anything but 
a complete blackguard, but they paid 
up silently—doubtless in the hope 
that if they were ever in peril of 
“going through it,” someone would 
do the same for them. 

“But, damme! it don’t ’elp us 
forrard at all,” said Mitch, as they 
came out of the post-office. ‘“‘ Ave 
you got any more clues, Boler ? ” 

‘* Not yet—not yet,” said Mr. Mitey 
cautiously, “ but I’m buildin’ up and 
buildin’ up. Don’t you worry, old 
man. We ain’t so far off it now. 
You stick to it at the pub. It’s ’ere 
somewhere—I got a instinct it’s ’ere 
somewhere. And it’s ours—I’m as 
sure of that as I am that I eats. I 
’ad a dream ** Suddenly someone 
spoke behind them. 

“*'Where’s the Wesleen Chapel ’ere 

mate. Y’know?” They turned sud- 
denly and beheld yet another tramp, 

““ Why ?” asked Boler. “ You ain’t 
a chapel man.” The tramp looked 
virtuous. 

** Yes, I am—strict chapel!” 

“ Well, then your ’art ought to tell 
you where the chapel is. Foller the 
promptin’s of your ’art and they'll 
lead you where you want to go,” said 
Mitch, sarcastically, indicating The 
Goat, another of the Ringford inns, 
opposite which they chanced to be 
standing. 

The tramp looked suspiciously at 
them, and then, muttering something 
about a civil answer to a civil ques- 
tion, moved on. 

The partners stared after him. 

“That’s funny—that’s dam’ funny,” 
said Boler, uneasily. ‘‘ What does ’e 
want with the Wesleyan Chapel ? I’ve 
been to two or three of their last 
meetin’s there, and I ’aven’t ’eard of 
anything there that’s likely to attract 
any bloomin’ tramps.” 
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“You don’t reckon they got any 
idee of the silver?” Mitch’s voice 
possessed a lining of anxiety. 

“Don’t see ‘ow they can,” said 
Boler shortly. 

“Well, let’s stroll up as far as the 
chapel and see what’s ‘appenin’. 
They’re all goin’ in the same direc- 
tion,” suggested Mitch. They started 
off as three more seedy vagabonds 
hove in sight down the street. 

The sudden influx of tramps was 
becoming noticeable. People were 
standing at their doors here and there, 


a 
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Boler came across one of the local 
J.P.’s on horseback, earnestly warn- 
ing a brace of the dejected visitors to 
clear out of the place if they were 
desirous of retaining their liberty. 

A little further on, the partners en- 
countered P.C. Hinxman wearing a 
worried look that did not suit him 
very well. 

“Ello, ’*Inxman! 
matter ?”” asked Mitch. 

Time had softened the soreness of 
the defeat which Mitch had inflicted 
on the constable, and the two were 
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“MR. MITCH COMPOSES A LETTER TO CANARY WING.” 


audibly numbering them off as they 
passed, with a most ingenuous dis- 
regard for the tramps’ feelings. 

The partners stopped to comment 
upon it to old Ben Durdle, and Ben 
volunteered the information that he 
had seen at least sixty go past that 
morning. “All sorts and sizes they 
was—all sorts and shapes and sizes. 
Like a lot of bad-growed taties!”’ 
piped the old man, and wondered 
what things were coming to. 

By the doctor’s house, Mitch and 


in a fair way to becoming passably 
friendly. Moreover, the policeman 
cherished hopes that by friendliness 
and diplomacy he might one day 
succeed in persuading Mitch to dis- 
gorge a couple of the sovereigns the 
silverseeker had fined him on the 
night of his too precipitate arrest. 
But P.C. Hinxman was ever an in- 
different judge of character. 

“* Matter!” he said. “ Why, every 
dam’ tramp in the county seems to 
‘ave ’ad a notion to visit Ringford. 











Three times I’ve been warned by 
private people to keep an eye on ’em, 
twice by the sergeant and twice by 
Mr. Lauder, the magistrate. ‘Keep 
your eye on *em!’ they says, and 
damme ! look where I will I can’t ’elp 
seein’ *em.” He mopped his fore- 
head. “ They'll make a clean sweep 
of this place to-night,” he said 
“hens and all. I can’t do nothin’! 
What can I do?  They’re only 
passin’ through, I s’pose. Must 
be a fair somewhere. What 
can I do? Mr: Crailll ’ave to 
bring out a pack of ’is dogs if 
things goes on like this — an’ ’unt 
‘em out: I can’t do nothin’! I 
don’t mind a few, but when it 
comes to ’undreds—thousands—what 
can I do?” 

They advised him to take it coolly, 
and went on to the chapel. 

They were relieved to find only 
a half-dozen near that place of 
religious worship. These were 


sitting, apparently resting, on: a 
grass-grown bank on the opposite 
site of the road. 


They drooped 
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(To be continued.) 





dingily among the greenery, smok- 
ing or sleeping. 

““Not so bad,” breathed Boler. 
“They’re only passing through the 
village.” 

Now at the top of the bank—it 
was a fairly steep slope—was a tall 
hedge, the boundary of a big twenty- 
acre field belonging to a farm whose 
limits ended on the edge of Ringford 
High Street. And it never occurred 
to Boler or Mitch that there might be 
a few tramps who had passed through 
the village and come back behind this 
hedge. It was as well for the peace 
of mind of the partners that they had 
no suspicion of this—for there were 
as least fifty of the ragged loafers 
sprawling comfortably behind the 
hedge on the brow of the sloping 
bank. They seemed to be waiting 
for something or somebody. 

Mitch and his friend parted here, 
Boler heading for Crail’s to fetch and 
exercise another pair of the Great 
Danes, Mitch to compose a letter for 
Canary Wing, and to continue his 
paperhanging. 




















OUR TENT AND SOME TRIALS 


By IRENE DAVISON 


Illustrated by Hilda Hardy 


E all knew that we couldn’t 
go to the sea-side when 
August came, as most of 


the boys and girls at school 
did, but we wished there was some 
way of spending the holidays to make 
them different from the rest of the 
year. Father suggested that by way 
of a complete change we should be 
quite good for a week or two, but, 
as Dorothy said, we wanted a possible 
kind of plan, which, of course, 
Father’s wasn’t. Marjorie promised 
we should have as many picnics as 
we liked, but couldn’t think of any- 
thing newer than that, so in the end 
we decided to have a good time just 
in the usual way. Then when we'd 
made up our minds to that, Donald 
solved our question quite unthink- 
ingly. He had been reading a book 
about life in Western Canada, and 
got awfully excited about it. “I 
wish we could go to Canada and live 
in a tent!” he cried. 
Jean clapped her hands. 
‘“‘Hurrah! That’s the very thing, 
Donald. Let’s spend our holidays 
in a tent!” 


** Just like gipsies,”’ added Dorothy, 
who means to be a gipsy and live in 
a caravan with baskets round it when 
she grows up. “And we’ll have a 
dear little fire with sticks, won’t we ?”’ 

“And will you cook over it?” 
inquired Marjorie. 

“Oh, you must be a gipsy, too, and 
then you can do the cooking for us,” 
Donald decided at once, and though 
Marjorie protested at first that she 
wanted a holiday, too, she was really 
quite ready to live in a tent with us. 

It was great fun getting ready. 
Father made only one rule, which 
was that we were not to sleep out of 
doors. We might go out in the 
morning as early as we liked, but we 
must come back to the house every 
night. He was too busy writing a 
new book to be a gipsy himself just 
then, he said, but he promised to 
spend Sundays with us. 

We didn’t know exactly where to 
pitch our camp. The orchard round 
Rosemary Cottage was nice, but then 
it was an everyday place, and we 
wanted everything to be as new as 
possible. The farmer who owns it, 
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however, came to our rescue when 
we told him what we were going to do. 

“Why, there’s a nice little patch 
of meadow land away behind ‘ The 
Towers,’”’ he said. “ The hay’s just 
carried, and it’s a quiet sort of spot, 
where no one’s likely to interfere with 
you. Of course, the back windows 
of ‘ The Towers’ look over the field, 
and the garden comes right down to 
the hedge, but I don’t suppose that’ll 
bother you much. Run away and 
have a look at it, sonny, and if it 
suits you, why, you’re right welcome.” 

The field was 
just what we 
wanted, and we 
started carry- 
ing our things 
there that very 
day. Donald 
and I made the 
framework of 
the tent with 
stakes, and the 
farmer lent us 
an old rick- 
cover to put 
over it. We 
didn’t need 
much besides 
the tent, except 
a mug each and 
a plate, and a 
big pan to cook 
in. We couldn’t 
get a nice round black pot, like the 
gipsies in pictures have, but Mar- 
jorie thought it would be more con- 
venient, perhaps, to have something 
with a handle. 

As soon as the tent was ready, we 
began to camp at once, and had a 
ripping time. Donald and I shot 
two bears the very first afternoon, 
and were just going to get caught in 
a cyclone when Marjorie called out 
that tea was ready, so we put it off 
for another time. 

There was a dear little stream 
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running along one side of the meadow, 
and Majorie said we boys must fetch 
all the water that was wanted. We 
used an old square biscuit tin for a 
bowl. Marjorie wanted to bring the 
ordinary one, but they don’t have 
proper things in real camps, Donald 
said, so he begged a milk-biscuit tin 
from the village shop, and we pre- 
tended it had once held part of our 
provisions. 

I went down to the brook for water 
to wash up the tea-things, while 
Donald stamped out the ashes of our 

fire, and when 

I came _ back, 

the others were 

all staring haid 
at the hedge. 

“There’s 
someone laugh- 
ing at us,” said 
Jean, indig:- 

4 nantly. 

Marjorie went 
closer to the 
hedge, and 
peeped through, 
then she laugh- 
ed as well. 

“I want to 
come and 
play,” 1 heard 
someone Say. 

“It’s the 
little girl from 

‘The Towers’!” said Jean. ‘“‘How 
jolly!” 

We had often seen her out with the 
nurse : a pretty child who must 
have had no end of a good time, 
because she had a goat-chaise, and a 
jolly grey donkey, and a white pony 
to ride, and a heap of dolls that 
Dorothy wished were hers. _ She 
never had any other children with 
her, and we thought perhaps Mrs. 
Langham—that’s her mother—didn’t 
like her to play with anyone else, 
We must have been mistaken, though, 
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for just then Mrs. Langham herself 
came up to the hedge. 

““T wonder if you would let Stella 
join your game ? ” she asked Marjorie, 
and, of course, Marjorie said ‘ yes’ 
at once. She knew we wanted 
another cowboy in the camp; not 
that Stella looked much like a cow- 
boy in a very frilly muslin frock 
decorated with 
lace. Donald 
found a weak 
place in the hedge, 
and broke away 
the branches till 
there was a hole 
big enough for 
Stella to creep 
through. She 
jumped for joy 
when she saw the 
tent. 

“Let’s play 
houses !”’ she said, 
at once, and never 
seemed to doubt 
we would do just 
what shesaid. It 
was rather a tame 
kind of game, 
when we wanted 
to be in acyclone, 
but Stella seemed 
to enjoy it. She 
had to go home 
to bed earlier than 
we did; but still, 
there was no time 
left for a cyclone 
then. 

“I hope she 
won’t want to play with us again,” 
said Donald gloomily, but about ten 
o’clock next morning Stella scram- 
bled through the hedge again, in 
another clean fluffy white frock. 
Jean and Donald and I were busy 
beating back a terrible prairie fire, 
so we were as black as she was 
white. 
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“* Naughty boys,” scolded Stella at 
once. ‘ Bates has just lit that bon- 
fire. He'll be dreadfully cross!” 

We didn’t mind that, because 
Bates had no business to light bonfires 
in other people’s fields, but Stella 
kept on scolding till we had to stor 

“* Let’s play houses,” she said next. 
However, Donald and I went off to 

chase a_ great 
black buffalo in 
the next field, and 
very soon Jean 
followed us. 

“ Stella says you 
mustn’t chase that 
poor cow,” laugh- 
ed Jean,- but all 
the same _ she 
joined us and we 
had a_ splendid 
time. We didn’t 


hurt the cow — | 
mean the buffalo 
—either, only 


drove it into 
different corners 
quite gently. 

When we got 
back to camp 
Stella was playing 
with Dorothy’s 
doll, and Dorothy 
was watching her 
in a very fright- 
ened way, because 
Isabella’s eyes 
have never been 
very safe since 
I poked them in 
accidentally, even 
though Marjorie glued them as well 
as she could. A horrible sight met 
us. In front of the tent was a neat 
little table, with a white cloth, and 
dinner was set out on it. 

Marjorie looked at us with a frown 
which meant we mustn’t say any- 
thing. 

“ Isn’t it kind of Mrs. Langham to 
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send us this nice table?” she said 
hastily, but, though her face was 
quite solemn, I am sure there was a 
sort of twinkle in her eyes. 

“It’s for you to keep,” said Stella, 
benevolently, and luckily she didn’t 
notice that no one said “ thank you.” 

Somehow the table spoilt our dinner 
that day. There were no chairs, of 
course, so we had to jump up and 


down whenever anything was wanted. 


Yet even that was better than what 
happened later. Mrs. Langham her- 
self came out to the camp that evening, 
as we were all 
having supper. 
“Why, a table 
isno use by itself, 
is it?” she said. 
‘“* T will send some 
chairs across 
to-morrow. We 
have some small 
ones that would 
just do. Are those 
mugs enamel? ” 
she went on. They 
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Langham had been talking to her 

about Stella, and seemed ever so 

grateful to us for playing with her. 

It appeared that Stella had been ill, 

and wasn’t getting better as quickly 

as she ought to, and the doctor had 

said she must play about with other 

children. Mrs. Langham said we had 

done her more good already than all 

the medicine she had taken, so 

Marjorie thought we ought to be as 
good to Stella as we possibly could. 

We did try our best, but sometimes 

it was dreadful; because she couldn’t 

make-believe a 

bit, and the only 

game she cared 

to play was 

“*houses,” while 

we wanted to 

forget all about 

them. Then she 

begged a Turkey 

rug from her 

G=mother to put 

down on the floor 

of the tent, and 

that was the last 





were, because no 
one would think 
of camping with 
proper china. We 
wanted real tin 
ones, but Marjorie 
wouldn’t hear of 
that. 

“Now, Bates 
shall bring you some pretty cups and 
saucers as well,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Langham. ‘Oh, you needn’t be 
afraid of breaking them: you can 
have plenty of others if you do.” 

“It is very good of you,” Marjorie 
said, trying to look pleased, but 
I’m afraid the rest of us didn’t appear 
very grateful. Fancy a tent with 
chairs and a table and cups and 
saucers ! 

“‘Let’s move to the orchard,” said 
Donald, as we went home that night. 

Marjorie shook her head, Mrs. 
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straw. 

“It proves the 
truth of the say- 
ing, ‘Be careful 
not to entertain 
strangérs un- 
awares,’” said 
Donald. “ I won’t 
camp any more while Stella’s there.” 

Marjorie begged us to try just one 
more day, so we did. Stella appeared 
in the morning with seven dolls and 
their perambulator, and the nurse 
followed with a big armful of 
cushions. 

“* Mother sent the cushions for you 
to sit on,” said Stella, happily, 
“because she thinks the grass might 
be damp,” and once more Marjorie 
acted the heroine, and thanked her. 
** And Mother is going to take you all 
to Bognor, when we go to-morrow !” 
Pr 
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We didn’t believe this, though, till 
Mrs. Langham asked us herself. 

“You have done Stella so much 
good,” she said, “ and I am sure she 
would enjoy being at the sea-side 
much more if you were with her!” 

At first it sounded splendid. One 
could have such jolly times, and 
build no end of forts, by the sea! 

Stella hugged Jean affectionately. 

“We can play such lovely houses 
in the sand,” she said blissfully, then 
we looked at each other, and remem- 
bered. Therewouldn’t be any pirates 
or smugglers where Stella was. 

“Thank you very, very much,” 
said Marjorie, earnestly, “ but I am 
sure Father couldn’t spare us. You 
see, we are always together, and he’d 
be dreadfully lonely without us.” 

We all went down to the station to 
see Mrs. Langham and Stella off, and 
felt rather sneaky when Mrs. Lang- 
ham kissed us all, and said how kind 
we were. 
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“Now, if there is anything you 
want to make the tent comfortable, 
dears, be sure to ask for it. There 
are a lot of Japanese parasols you 
might like, and a nice little oil stove 
that would boil the kettle much 
quicker than a wood fire, which is 
smoky at the best of times, isn’t 
it?” 

Luckily the train whistle blew then, 
so we didn’t need to answer. We 
waved our handkerchiefs till the train 
was out of sight, then, even Marjoric 
sighed with relief. We _ went 
back to the camp as quickly as we 
could, and began to pack up. We 
folded up the table and the chairs, 
and stacked them in a heap, and the 
smaller things, like cups and saucers, 
we [rolled in the~- Turkey rug. 
When we had finished, Donald 
turned three somersaults one after 
the other. 

“ Hurrah ! ” he cried. 
live in a tent.!” 


** Now, let’s 
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By KENNETH HENDERSON 
Illustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


HE man was lonely. He sat 
apart from others, and gazed 
idly and without interest 
upon all that passed and re- 

passed. before him. Vaguely he 
noticed the occupants of carriages 
as they rolled by. No one bowed to 
him. He was forgotten. The occa- 
sional ripples of laughter and snatches 
of vapid small talk he overheard 
irritated him, as did the piping of 
fledglings and the purring of all 
Nature on this early summer day. 
He had pictured it so differently. 
He had expected pity, and then for- 
giveness for the wanderer now fe- 


turned, 


“Its only five years,” he thought. 
Five years! Five days after he went 
they remembered him not. London’s 
memory looks ahead and strives to 
forget the past. 

The man’s story as he knew it was 
the sequence of factors of all mistaken 
lives—thoughtless folly, pride and 
self-pity. Five years before the ball 
of life’s pleasures had lain at his 
feet. With youth, riches and a 
popular wife, Fortune had little left 
to bestow. Thoughtlessly he had 
juggled with his gifts. While he 
spun his wife round before a circle 
of admiring friends he was innocently 
concerned in the gyrations of another 
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woman behind his back. One day 
he had bungled. His wife accepted 
misrepresentations of others and 
formed misapprehensions of her own. 
False pride forbade him to question 
or combat the accusations which 
followed. He hoarded his pity for 
himself and then marvelled at the 
parsimony of others. Slowly they 
drifted apart. Then the time came 
when they were not within hailing 
distance and his wife heard only the 
voices of others. He went away and 
stayed; From country to country 
he travelled, hugging his pity. He 
judged himself from within and others 
from without. Then as the years 
rolled by pity grew stale and would 
not suffice, and his mind grew 
crabbed through long feeding upon 
itself. He determined to shake 
it off. A restless energy seized him. 
He scoured the back-waters of the 
earth in search of fresh food for his 
brain. But upon the peaks of un- 
named mountains, and in the solitude 
of unknown lands his self-pity awaited 
his arrival. Then one night the 
thought came to him—he would 
return. With almost frantic haste 
he raced across continents. He 
arrived, and the impulse had spent 
itself. He was at a loss what to do. 
The first evening he spent alone 
in his hotel, cautiously fingering the 
levers which governed the currents 
of his former life. He intended to 
let himself be discovered. But al- 
though he saw many whom he knew 
not one recognised him or spread 
abroad the news of the find. He 
was piqued, and his pride suffered 
keenly. The following morning he 
rose early and roamed through the 
familiar streets, amazed to find 
things so unaltered. Habit re- 
asserted itself, and unconsciously his 
footsteps led him into the Park. A 
solitary chair—outwardly as the 
others yet strangely apart and dif- 


ferent—drew him as like unto like. 
He hesitated, and then sat down. 

Why didn’t someone come and 
speak to him, he wondered. One 
swift glance of amazed recognition 
would have melted the coating of 
ice in which his nature was encysted. 
But though his name was stored 
away in the very back of their minds, 
the gaunt and. tanned face stirred 
no passer’s recollection. y 

Something soft and _ yielding, 
something peculiar struck his ankle. 
He looked up quickly and with hope. 
Had someone come to him? There 
was no one there. Before him the 
open carriages rolled by—the foot- 
path was now more crowded but no 
one looked his way. He bent and 
examined his ankle with a critical 
stare. There was no mark on the 
glossy boot. Ah!- His eye lighted 
upon something brightly coloured 
beneath his chair. He stretched forth 
his hand and picked it up. It was 
a child’s ball, large and ornamented 
with gaudy and libellous pictures of 
military heroes. He turned it round 
and round in his hand and wondered 
whence it: came. Standing before 
him, some six yards distant, was a 
child, with the toe of one tiny shoe 
resting upon the toe of the other. 
Her head was bent forward, and she 
shot occasional shy and questioning 
glances at the man from under her 
lowered brow. Their eyes met and 
the child smiled. The man held out 
the ball between his hands and 
wrinkled his forehead interrogatively. 
The child approached cautiously, and 
the red tip of her tongue was out- 
lined on the soft white of her upper 
lip. 

“I hope you’re not angry ?” she 
lisped. 

“ec Angry ? ” 

“Yes, angry with me for “4 

“No. Do you know I have been 
waiting for you?” He placed his 
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“ AILEEN,’ SHE MURMURED, ‘YOUR DADDY HAS COME BACK.’” 


hand gently upon the child’s 


shoulder. 

An incredulous smile hovered over 
the child’s face. 

“Oh, yes, I have. I’ve been look- 


ing for you for five years.” 

“Five years ?” echoed the child. 
“Why, I’m only five years old.” 

He smiled at her wonder. 

“Do you know where I have been 
to look for you?” 

The child shook her head. 

“Well, first of all I looked in all 
the crowds for you. At nights I 
would go to the theatres and to the 
restaurants in all the big cities. 


— AAtHolray > 
—— 
You were there, but you were so 
tiny, and everybody else wanted 
you, too, t! at nobody would spare 
you for a moment.- I used to sit 
all by myself and watch you, hoping 
you would see me. But. no, you 
never looked my way. Then I went 
and waited in all the quiet places. 
Sometimes I met you, but just when I 
felt I wanted to know you most, my 
pride would not let me come and 
speak to you. One day. . . I saw 
you in the distance, and. . . .” 
“Why didn’t you call me?” 
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“Call! No, if people call for 
you, you get frightened and run 
away.” 

“I never run away,” said the 
child, reproachfully. “‘ But you don’t 
know my name; so you couldn’t 
call to me.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

** What is it, then ?”’ 

“Sympathy.” 

“Sympathy!” repeated the child. 
‘‘ There, I thought you had made a 
mistake. My name’s notSympathy, 
it’s Aileen.” 

“Aileen!” The man’s’ grasp 
tightened on the child’s shoulder, 
He looked searchingly into her face. 
‘* Aileen what ? ” 

The child told him. 

The man’s face paled, and his 
heart thumped painfully. 

“Where is your mother?” he 
asked, huskily. 

“There, look!” The child raised 
her arm and pointed to a solitary 
figure seated some distance off. 

Then for long the man sat in 
silence and gazed at the woman. 
The child stood in wonder by his 
side. How strange he was she 
thought. So different from the 
other men who had ever spoken to 
her. He looked so kind; she liked 
him, felt as, if they were old, oid 
friends, although she did _ not 
understand the funny things he 
said, 
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“Won’t you come and speak to 
mamma? She is so lonely.” The 
child gazed questioningly up into his 
face. 

* Lonely ?” 

“Yes. She has no one-to speak 
to. She is waiting for daddy. He 
went away before I was born. Every 
morning we come into the Park and 
wait for him. Mamma says he will 
come back some day. Perhaps you 
have seen him. and can tell her where 
he is. Yes, do come, please,” said 
the child, pleadingly, as she caught 
hold of the sleeve of his coat. 

For a few moments the man 
battled with his pride. Then smother- 
ing the child’s tiny hand in his own, 
they went together to.the lonely 
woman. 

It was the child who spoke. 

“Mamma, I’ve brought a gentle- 
man to speak to you.” 

The man stood with bowed head. 

The child looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

“Why don’t you speak ? ” 

Then slowly the man raised his 
head and gazed full into the eyes of 
the woman. 

** Aileen ?”’ he whispered. 

And the woman understood. The 
light of joy was in her eyes. Stooping, 
she raised the child and placed her 
in the man’s arms. 

“ Aileen,” she murmured, “ your 
daddy has come baek.” 
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GERMANY AND WAR 
By ROBERT BARR 


and settle these two outstanding 
questions between Germany and 
. ourselves :—Is Germany pre- 
paring to fight us ? And will she undo 
us’? 
; Everyone must admit that these 
are rather important for both coun- 
tries. My friends, the enterprising 
journalists, go to Berlin and interview 
important personages, from the Em- 
peror downwards, and, therefore, at 
first sight, it would seem that these 
newspaper men possess an advantage 
over me, because I cannot recollect 
at this moment that I am intimately 
acquainted with any monarch on 
earth. It must be confessed, also, 
that in any real despotic country, 
such as the German Empire, or the 
United States of America, the political 
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leaders can bring on war if they like. 
On several occasions the German 
Emperor has very nearly launched a 
war, now with France, now with 
Great Britain, and it will be remem- 
bered that the late Grover Cleveland, 
when he was President of the United 
States, took his country by the scruff 
of the neck, and entirely unassisted, 
brought it face to face with a war for 
which, as was seen afterwards, that 
country was ridiculously unprepared. 
Theoretically, America is a country 
governed by the people, but in prac- 
tice not even Germany endures suc) 
despotism, as the act of Grover Cleve- 
land showed. Perhaps some day a 
writer will arise on the other side o/ 
the Atlantic who will prove to citizens 
American their complete helplessness 
in the hands both of the politician 
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and the millionaire. I would do this 
myself, were it not that I am busy 
ind must write “ The Idlers’ Club ” 
every month. 

The only potentate in Europe en- 
dowed with thé drastic power of an 
American President, is the Emperor 
William, and he could bring on war 
to-morrow if he wished to do so, 
Without enjoy- 


I should be very sorry to see a war 
between the two countries, because 
they give you a mid-day meal on 
board the Rhine steamers which is so 
excellent and so satisfactory that I 
don’t like to allow a year to pass 
without partaking of one. It costs 
three shillings, and they call it 
mittagessen, though}they should term 

it a banquet. 





ing his personal 
acquaintance, [ 
regard him as an 
honest and 
honourable man, 
cursed with an 
impetuousness so 
human that (all 
we persons of 
imperfect temper 
must find. our- 
selves rather in 
sympathy with 
him. He is the 
Theodore Roose- 
velt of Europe, 
but not nearly 
so hot-headed as 
Teddy. I am 
convinced, ;from 
talking to nearly 
everybody in the 
Empire who can 
understand my 
lingo, that if 
Germany were a 
republic, the Em- 
peror William, 
running for the 
presidential 
office, and de- 
pending upon the popular vote, would 
defeat overwhelmingly any man who 
opposed him. They are proud of 
their Emperor in Germany, who re- 
presents the ambitions, the desire for 
progress of the whole nation; yet 
there seems to exist a constant uneasy 
fear of him and a universal appre- 
hension of what he will do next. 
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Iamcompelled 
to admit, how- 
ever, that Ger- 
many would be 
the better for a 
right-down regu- 
lar drubbing, for 
the German 
abroad whom 
you meet in 
France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Hol- 
land, has com- 
pletely ousted 
the Englishman 
from. his proud 
position of being 
the most objec- 
tionable tourist 
who travels. The 
German is loud- 
voiced, over- 
bearing, and in 
other respects 
thoroughly  ob- 
jectionable. Be- 
fore the victory 
over France, and 
even for some 
years after it,the 
travelling German was a charming, 
well-informed individual, who went . 
through various countries with in- 
vestigating spectacles and rigid eco- 
nomy. Now he seems to be well 
supplied with funds, and if he is still 
economical, it is a matter of habit, 
rather than of necessity. 

When the express which leaves 
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Lausanne at 11.25 a.m. arrives at the 
well-managed station of the Swiss 
capital, passengers for Interlaken 
must change to another train. The 
Interlaken train enters Berne station 
at the same time as the Lausanne 
schnell-zug, but there is no need to rush 
for it. It rests there for an hour, 
and as this is the hour of lunch, you 
may enjoy a good meal in the station 
dining-room, feeling secure of your 
seat on the left-hand side of the train 
by placing your, handbag upon it, and 
your valise in the rack above. 

This was what I 
did, but on return- 
ing well fed and 
happy, I found that 
a somewhat resplen- 
dent German officer 
had not only taken 
my place, but had 
flung my baggage 
out upon the plat- . 
form. The Swiss 
trains are constructed 
after the American 
fashion, with a pas- 
sage running down 
the middle of the 
car, a seat for twe 
facing another seat 
for two, thus form- 
ing snug little alcoves 
that are admirable 
for the holding of 
four persons, and 
as the officer’ had 
three military friends with him, 
whose vocality animated the car- 
riage with strenuous diction, per- 
haps the Lieutenant, or whatever 
‘ his rank was, may have felt himself 
justified in thus unceremoniously 
evicting me during my absence in the 
dining-room ; but, not being a patient 
long-suffering person, I protested that 
the corner seat was mine, and asked 
the officer to remove himself. He 
replied that there were other seats on 
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the train, that his was a party of four 
who wished to travel together, and 
that I could enjoy my choice of what- 
ever section of cushion was vacant in 
that or any other carriage, which, of 
course, was quite true. 

It is a reasonable contention that 
one selfish man should not play dog 
in the manger when the convenience 
of four other persons is concerned, 
and without at all excusing my de- 
plorable indifference to the desires of 
the quartette for social communion, I 
should like to say on my own behalf 
that if the request 
had been made to 
me before the bag 
named after an 
English statesman 
was thrown out on 
a Swiss railway plat- 
form, I would cheer- 
fully have complied 
with it. But the 
indignity to the Glad- 
stone bag which had 
been my faithful 
companion during 
many journeys, 
brought to the front 
that nasty dogged- 
ness which a man 
acquires by being 
born in Scotland. 

I dimly remember- 
ed that a party of my 
forebears, who dis- 
liked work as much 
as I do, while each member of the 
company was as poverty - stricken 
as I arh myself, had followed James II. 
to France, and he, having neither em- 
ployment for them, nor cash to pay 
them when they accomplished any 
odd jobs of throat-cutting on his 
behalf, advised the Scottish legion to 
fend for itself. France being a friendly 
country—there has been an entente 
cordial between France and Scotland 
for centuries—the exiled Scots 
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A PEACEFUL VILLAGE ON THE RIVER LAHN, STILL UNHARMED BY PROSPERITY, 


narched peacefully from Paris to the 
Rhine, crossed that romantic river in 
spite of opposition, fell on the Ger- 
mans hip and thigh, and possessed 
themselves of the luggage the flying 
defenders left behind them, thus 
settling the question of who owned 
the railway seat. 

Alas! times have changed, and the 
descendant of the Scottish legion that 
day in Berne was compelled to admit 
that he could not eject four stalwart 
German officers from the enclave they 
had captured by force majeure, there- 
fore in a supine manner he appealed 
to the law, placed his case before the 
guard of the train, who, however, re- 
fused to tackle the Germans, pointing 
out, as they did, that there were 
plenty of vacant single seats on the 
train, to any one of which he politely 
offered to conduct me. On my re- 
fusing this compromise, he shrugged 
his shoulders at my unreasonableness, 
and hurried away as if on urgent 
business to a distant part of the 
station, well out of the firing line. 

The Germans laughed, and the 
other occupants of the carriage smiled, 
as I humbly took up my luggage and 


placed it in a rack above a single 
vacant seat, into which I sank. It 
was still ten minutes to two thirty- 
five, when the train was timed to leave 
for Interlaken. Much can be accom- 
plished in ten minutes. Apparently 
defeated, but not so in reality, I said 
to myself : 

“TI have hitherto tried legitimate 
warfare ; now I will show you four 
sons of guns the meaning of the word 
strategy.” 

I rose, went out upon the platform, 
and accosted the obliging porter who 
in the first instance had placed my 
bag to secure me a corner on the left- 
hand side. I had tipped him well 
and from him alone did I receive 
sympathy. He expressed to me pri- 
vately his opinion of the Germans, 
but in tones so carefully modulated 
that they reached no ears but my 
own. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Isaid. “ Do 
you happen to speak German ? ” 

He informed me that all Swiss 
north of Berne ‘spoke German like 
Hohenzollerns. 

“Does this carriage ever go to 
Bale ?” 
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* Frequently, he had no doubt, al- 
though it was bound for Interlaken 
with this train: 

“Then,” said I, “ the exclamation 


I ask from you will be quite accurate. 
As soon as I have reached my seat 
inside, thrust your head through the 
end door, and shout in vigorous 


German: ‘This carriage goes to 
Bale !’” 

The railway servant looked frigh- 
tened, glancing up and down the plat- 
form to be certain that no one else 
heard so outrageous a proposal. 

“1 dare not,” he whispered. 

“It will be quite safe,” I assured 
him. “The moment you have de- 
livered this really accurate piece of 
information, get down on the other 
side of the train and disappear among 
the throng in the station. Think of 
William Tell and the Austrians. Re- 
member the Lion of Lucerne and the 
French. Show the courage of your 
country, and here is a fat five-franc 
piece as the spoils of war.” 

With that I slipped the stout coin 
into his hand, and mounted once more 
the carriage steps. He had not pro- 
mised, but he performed. A sten- 


torian voice roared 
like— 

“ Geschlossen umpstagen Lagerbier 
tunnerduffel nach Basel !” 

There was instant panic throughout 
the car, for we were close on the time 
of leaving. Everyone, except myself, 
gtabbed his hand-baggage, and rushed 
for the end doors. I picked up my 
belongings and occupied the corner 
seat which I considered belonged to 
me. Several excited railway officials 
rushed up and quieted the throng, 
ordering them back into their 
places. The original disturber 
of the peace had vanished into 
thin air. 

The party of four standing in the 
passage stormed vociferously, and for 
a moment I thought I would be 
evicted by force, but the train began 
slowly to move out. One official 
came along, and then another, but I 
sat tight and said nothing except 
““ Nix verstay,” or “ Nay compranny 
paw,” depending on which language 
was addressed to me, and at last, 
under the beseechment of the officials, 
the four departed into a forward 
carriage, leaving me the man in 


something 
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possession, but decidedly the most 
unpopular person on the train. 
No. When I wish to learn the 


opinion of Germany, I don’t go to 
Berlin, and mix with the giddy whirl 
of the court, as is done by that stal- 
wart horny-handed representative of 
the working-class, Winston Churchill ; 
or that haughty aristocrat, so typical 
of the pride of our ancient -nobility, 
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Lloyd George. I take a trip up or 
down my beloved Rhine, on a slow 
boat that stops everywhere. _I get off 
here and there as caprice or the 
medizval timbered beauty of some 
unfrequented village dictates, and I 
talk with everyone, high or low, who 
will converse with me. If during a 
casual conversation with a man I 
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surmise that his genuine opinions. on 
political matters are of value, I en- 
deavour to make him angry, having a 
gift-in that direction, and thus I 
learn much that is concealed from 
polite people. 

A few weeks ago I sat in the front 
gravelled garden of a hotel unfre- 
quented by the English, in a town 
which is rarely visited by them. It 
is the habit of writers on matters of 
travel to expatiate on the attraction 
of some spot which they know the 
general public has never heard of, 
much less seen. This gives the 
author a very superior air, and makes 
the rest of us feel that we have 
neglected our opportunities. 

I shall- not adopt this literary 
method in speaking of Bingen, be- 
cause it is an important place, with 
upwards of ten thousand inhabitants, 
and I daresay many of my country- 
men have visited it. Its name is well 
known chiefly through that poem 
whose verse ends : 

For I was born at Bingen, 

Fair Bingen on the Rhine. 
written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, I 
think. 

I never stepped off at Bingen before, 
although I had often admired it from 
the steamer’s deck, passing up or 
down. A thorough inspection of the 
town during the evening of one day 
and the morning of the next, leads 
me to the conclusion that the place 
is hardly worth a visit, because of the 
devastations of the French and the 
Germans. In the first place, the 
French by fire and sword wiped 
Bingen off the map; therefore there 
are no very old houses to be dis- 
covered. 

A still more appalling disaster has 
occurred since 1871, when German 
prosperity has partially rebuilt and 
greatly enlarged the town, employing 
for that purpose German architecture 
of the last thirty years, which is 
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probably the most deplorable on the 
face of the earth. Even the American 
sky-scrapers possess a dignity denied 
to the German building of to-day. As 
Gilbert did not say : 

Art stopped short 


With the cultivated court, 
Of the Emperor William Two. 


In the old days the German was 
content to build himself a house, and 
the half-timbered buildings of the 
Rhine and the ancient edifices of 
towns like Heidelberg and Nurem- 
burg are supremely beautiful. To-day, 
when he builds himself a dwelling, he 
must make that edifice show that he 
has money to burn, as they remark 
out west. For instance, the fine old 
city of Coblenz has developed a west- 
end on the north of it, as one might 
say, that is a model of garish expen- 
sive, artless architecture. Chicago is 
an Oxford compared with it. 

At Bingen, a new Town Hall has 
been constructed of an ancient ruined 


castle, and as they appear -to have 
followed the lines of the old structure, 


the effect is not at all bad. This 
stronghold is surrounded by lovely 
gardens, from which you obtain won- 
derful views of the Rhine, and the 
Niederwald opposite, with the famous 
Rheingau away to the right, cele- 
brated all over the world for its wine. 

Directly opposite Bingen rises the 
great national monument, and in 
studying that erection, you begin to 
gather some idea of the defiant atti- 
tude of Modern Germany. It belongs 
to the period of the “Griinderzeit”’: 
that is to say, to the time since ’71, 
when Germany began to produce 
millionaires by the score. The taste 
of the Griinderzeit is for size—every- 
thing colossal. Size is the distinctive 
feature of the Niederwald Monument 
as it is of Bartholdy’s statue in New 
York Harbour; but one is a memo- 
rial to war, and the other a com- 
memoration of liberty. The Western 
mass of bronze invites and welcomes 
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all nations; the eastern bids them 
come on if they dare. The figure of 
Germania is thirty-three feet high, 
and she holds, not a torch to en- 
lighten the world, but a huge sword, 
wreathed with victory-proclaiming 
laurel. From the base of the pedestal 
to the tip of the helmet is one hundred 
and eleven feet. 

Yet all in all, I do not think this 
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metal woman is so blatant as Emperor 
William the First, in copper, further 
down the river, at the junction of the 
Moselle with the Rhine. The eques- 
trian figure of the Emperor is forty- 
five feet high, and the figure of an 
angel, or something of that sort, who 
walks beside the horse, is thirty feet 
high. Griinderzeit again in excelsis. 
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Looking up at this grandiose, flam- 
boyant denkmal, as the Germans call 
it, one cannot help being impressed 
by its: colossal size, and one’s his- 
torical sense is stimulated by its 
unique situation. On its left flows the 
muddy Rhine, and on the other side, 
ind in front, the clear waters of the 
Moselle. The beautiful valley of the 
Moselle has for centuries been the run- 
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way of the French into Germany, so 
much so that the patois of the inhabi- 
tants iseven to-day an odd mixture of 
French and German. ‘“ Kommen 
sie hier, vite, vite!” you will hear a 
Moselle woman say to her child. 
William I. in copper has drawn his 
enormous horse across this run-way 
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of the enemy, and stands perpetual 
guard beneath the shadow of Ehren- 
breitstein, the Gibraltar of the Rhine. 

Under the influence of Griinderzeit, 
not only has art fled affrighted from 
Germany, but humour seems to have 
departed with her. And yet in this 
very town of Coblenz there stands a 
century-old monument, beautiful in its 
very simplicity and commonplace- 
ness, which is to my mind the most 
humorous denkmal in existence. It is 
called the Castorbrunnen, and was 
erected of plain stone in 1812, to 
commemorate the French campaign 
against Russia. When the Russian 
general, St. Priest, chasing the French 
home again, saw this monument, he 
did not destroy it, nor place upon it a 
bronze Russian shaking his fist at 
France, but merely, with exquisite 
irony, carved underneath the French 
inscription words in the same lan- 
guage, to this effect :— 

“Seen and approved by the com- 
mander of the Russians, in the town 
of Coblenz.”’ 

Even on the slow boat, the journey 
down the Rhine is not the romantic 
pleasure it was when I first knew that 
river. It is saddening to think that 
the only thing which has kept the 
Rhine from being as crowded with 
factories as is the River Maas, for five 
or six miles on either side of Liege, is 
the fact that the value of the grapes 
is so great that it will not pay to 
destroy the vineyards in order to put 
up modern commercial buildings. Yet 
the factories now far outnumber the 
old castles. The grand old medieval 
schloss of Marksburg, which is the 
only ancient stronghold on the Rhine 
not in ruins, or spoiled by restoration, 
has been turned into a beer saloon, 
and the tall chimneys within sight as 
you gaze up at Marksburg are more 
prominent than the ancient turrets. 
Even from the vineyards of Marks- 
burg itself, lone chimneys rise from 

















out the ground, and belch forth 
smoke ; so I suppose there must be 
mines, or concealed factories under- 
neath the Marksburg hills. 

Among all the people I talked with, 
I found not one that hated France, 
nor did I find one that liked England. 
Apparently none of them wanted war 
with either nation, but, nevertheless, 
none doubted that Germany could 
thrash both countries combined. 
Several, indeed, professed a con- 
fidence that the German Navy could, 
even at the present moment, defeat 
ours, the basis of this belief being that 
their ships were more modern, and as 
one may say, more compact than ours. 
An illustration was given me of the 
Japanese and Russian navies, where 
the latter greatly outnumbered on 
paper the ships of the former, but the 
Japanese boats were all of the same 
class, forming a compact fighting force. 
A great impression seems to have been 
made on the German mind by the de- 
plorable dispute between high officers 
of the British Navy, which took place 
in public during the German Em- 
peror’s recent visit to England. They 
believe there is dissension in our naval 
ranks, combined with a general in- 
efficiency and lack of discipline, quite 
equalling that which honeycombed 
the Russian Navy. If this belief 
very generally obtains in Germany, 
it would seem to constitute an 
element of danger similar to the 
universal idea held on the Con- 
tinent a few years ago, that Britain 
would not fight while Queen Victoria 
lived. 

One piece of information which I 
have never seen in print came to me 
in a casual conversation, and on after- 
enquiry I found that the circumstance 
was by no means isolated. A well- 
set-up, and extremely intelligent busi- 
ness man of thirty-five or thereabouts, 
an excellent specimen of humanity at 
its best, caused me to wonder if his 
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athletic bearing was due to military 
training. 

“* How long were you in the army ?”’ 
I asked. . 

“IT have never been in the army,” 
he replied. 

“How. did you escape military 
service ? I thought it was universal ?”’ 

“I was not needed. Our army is 
already large enough, and the autho- 
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rities notified me thatI would not be 
called upon.” 

This set me thinking, and furthe: 
investigation indicated that many 
young men are let off, not because 
the army is large enough, but from 
motives of economy. The person | 
refer to is a commercial traveller in a 
large way, who speaks English like a 
native, and who periodically visits 
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this country for the purpose of ob- 
taining orders for a large firm of 
manufacturers, and so, nowadays, 
when a young man shows great 
iptitude for the bringing in of money 
to Germany, he is excused from 
military service. 

I shall now sum up my own im- 
pressions on the subject of a German 
war with this country, or with any 
‘ther. These impressions are merely 
those of an unimportant man in the 
street, who has travelled through a 
limited section of Germany, and they 
may, therefore, be of very little value. 

If Germany encounters in hostility 
a capable country like Japan, she will 
meet with the greatest disaster that 
history records. Her army, efficiently 
led, could probably conquer any 





country opposed to her. If you wish 
to get at the vital difference between 
the German nation of to-day and 
Germany of 1870, turn up the pic- 
tured pages of history, and contem- 
plate the stern, smooth-shaven, clear- 
cut face of General Von Moltke, and 
see in its firm lines the results of an 
abstemious life, whose every hour has 
been given to thought, to study, and 
to work. Then examine the pages of 
our illustrated papers several months 
old, and view the dissipated face of 
the Von Moltke of to-day, involved in 
a loathsome scandal. 

Germany’s officers are pleasure- 
loving, arrogant, ignorant and in- 
competent, and if as has been hinted, 
the Emperor William is to be his own 
commander-in-chief, an amateur 
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painter, an amateur architect, an 
amateur sculptor, an amateur author, 
and, in the view of experts, quite 
contemptible in any one of these de- 
partments of activity, what hope of 
success is there for Germany in real 
war with such a commander-in-chief, 
aided by subordinates who excel only 
in pride ? 

William has surrounded himself 
from the first with syco- 
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in different countries need not prepare 
for war with Germany. They should 
rather get ready for the tremendous 
commercial crash which is inevitable 
before five years have passed. It 
may be held off a little longer, but it 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. 
Germany has done the thing that 
brings a financialfcrisis on every 
country, however apparently pros- 

perous. @— Her ware- 





phants. Merit seems to 
have little influence on 
a man’s advancement, 
so far as the Court is 
concerned. He has 
shown himself about 
the worst judge of men 
that ever sat on a 
throne. His grand- 
father’s safety lay in 
his own common-place 
nature. He wassimply 
a country squire who 
clung to a strong man 
when he secured him, 
and was swept by that 
strong man into two 
successful wars, neither 
of which he had the 
slightest intention of 
entering, (“I had great 


difficulty In SpUITING German PEASANT NEAR THE BLACK FOREST, 
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the Old Man to the 
jump,” said Bismarck to Carl Schurz 
of America in 1868, referring to the 
war with Austria), but it was into 
wars for which every preparation 
had been made by the most capable 
men whorm Bismarck could select. 
But, aside from this, there is no 
danger of war with Germany. I have 
complained of the numerous factories 
on the Rhine; they are equally 
numerous everywhere else. Wise men 


houses are filled with 
goods she cannot ‘sell. 
She has over-produced, 
and over-production is 
always the cause of 
financial disaster. She 
is now between the 
devil and the deep sea 
in this matter. If she 
stops production until 
her present stock of 
goods is sold, millions of 
workers will be thrown 
out of employment. If 





she- goes on producing, 
the panic will come all 


the sooner. Rome, 
after the unification of 
Italy, did in a small 
way what Germany has 
done on a gigantic 
scale. She over-built, 
and to-day street after 
street of palaces are usedas tenement 
houses, after the loss of the money 
sunk in their erection had caused a 
financial stringency from which_Italy 
has not yet recovered, 

The foregoing are my reasons for 
believing that Germany dare not enter 
into a war, and that if she does, in 
spite of her enormous army, she will 
be defeated, because her’ officers are 
all victims of Griinderzeit. 
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